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: Observe, record, tabulate, com- 


hear, learn to feel, learn to smell, 
and know that by practice alone can 
you become expert. . . . But 
when you have seen, read. And 
when you can, read the original 
descriptions of the masters who, 
with crude methods of study, saw so 


clearly. Record that which you have 
seen; make a note at the time; do 
not wait. “The flighty purpose 
never is o ertook, unless the deed go 
with it.” 
OSLER 
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RGANIZED in 1898, this 


‘School is the oldest inthe coun- 


try offering professional training 
for social workers. Its increasing 
enrollment indicates a growing 


recognition of the importance of 


training for social work. —~ 


The Winter Quarter begins 
January third. 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 


The University of Chicago 
The Graduate School of Social 
Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1928 
First Term, June 18—July 25 
Second Term, July 26—August 31 


Spring Quarter begins April 2 


Courses leading to the degree of 
A.M. and Ph.D. A limited number | 
of qualified undergraduate and un- 
classified students admitted. 


For announcements, apply to Box 55 
Facurtty EXCHANGE | 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


School of Social Work 
Simmons College 
Courses In: 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 


Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Address 


The Director 
18 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK | 


Courses only in 


Family Social Work 
_Children’s Case Work 
Community Organization 
“Medical Social Work 
Social Research _ | 
Vocational Guidance | 


Year opens September 27, 1927. 


Students may also enter February 1, 


Write for catalog and application blank 
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- FAMILY TIES AND THE IMMIGRATION LAW’ | 


ETHEL BIRD 


Department of Immigration and Foreign Communities, National Board,. 
Young Women’s Christian Association | 


Letter from parents and wife Marya. F irst of 
all, I inform you, dear husband, that we all are 
alive and well and wish you the same. I inform 
you, dear husband, please come home immediately 
because we bought land in Popovitchi from 
Kolykovsky’s priest. We are waiting for you with 
impatience. We have plenty of land now but we 
have not enough people to work on it. We have 
two laborers. I beg you, dear husband, to write, 
are you coming home or not? I won't be angry 
with you but please write frankly. I am told that 
one man who came from America met our neigh- 
bor Eugenia and she told me that there is no hope 
for me to come to America. So I waste my young 
life. When I look at Gregory and Daria I always 
pour tears. But still I am waiting for you. If you 


cannot come soon I shall try to come to you. I 


shall sell the cow, the ox and all the clothing and 
shall come with Ljuba. But if this plan does 
not succeed I shall require from you a great 
amount of money like one woman did. Her hus- 
band married one big woman in America and did 
not write to his wife. She tried to look for him 
and found him. The authorities stated for him to 
pay her a certain amount every year. He pays 
her until now but she is not satisfied. But what 
means money when the young life passes away? 
If you do the same and won’t come home, I shall 
curse you. When you were leaving you —— 
to come back soon, but I wait in vain. You want 
to make me cry my whole life. Your daughter 
Ljuba and all your relatives are always worry- 
ing for you. Are you not ashamed of a ? 
In one year after your departure I was glad t 
give news about you to anybody who Pi 
Now after ten years if anybody inquires about you 
I say, “ Don’t mention him. It’s so hard for me.” 


My life is passing away because of you. America 


does not add anything to our househdéld but spoils 
people. Who went to America he won’t be a good 


*Given at the Minnesota State Conference of 
Social Work, Sept. 15, 1 


farmer any more. It’s better here now. The crops 
are good and everything is all right. I don’t want 
your money. Come yourself. I want to have you 
at home, even you come with the only shirt on 
your shoulders. I am tired of being alone. 

Accept now greetings from your father and 
mother, from your wife, Marya, and Ljuba. We 
wish you all that is best. We wish to see you this 
year. We kiss you cordially. You forgot to 
write to us. How are you there? I am waiting 
for you with impatience. Come soon, come 
immediately.? 


HIS revealing letter was written in 
1922 shortly after the passage of the 


quota act (Immigration Act) of that 


year. Mrs. P, in her isolated bit of land 


in Poland, had heard only vaguely of the 


law but she understood through her friend 


Eugenia that she could not come to America, 
and wondered. Mr. P came here to estab- 
lish a home for them in 1912. In 1917 he 
was drafted and, though not a citizen, 
voluntarily accepted service in our army; he 
received his honorable discharge a year and 
a half later with the signing of the armistice. 
When postal communications were re-estab- 


lished he got in touch with wife and daughter 


in Poland hoping to bring them to America 
but the terms of the quota acts of 1921 and 
1922 prevented their coming. The act of 
1924 made it clear that until he became a 


* Translation of letter from Marya Pruska to 
her husband, Nicolai Pruski. “ 
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citizen he could never hope to have them 
with him on this side and he faced the 
five-year wait between his declaration of 
intention made in 1922 and final citizen- 
ship papers. This summer, five years after 
the above letter was written, mother and 
daughter arrived in America after a fifteen 
years’ separation from husband and father. 
And they came not a moment too soon! Had 
Mr. P missed but one question in his citizen- 
ship examination and had his case been 
postponed until the next hearing of the 
Naturalization Court (as happened to Mr. 


V—see below), his daughter would have 


_ passed her eighteenth birthday. Mrs. P 
would then have to choose between joining 
her husband and leaving her young daughter 
alone in Poland or staying with her daughter 
-and giving up her husband forever. In his 
case, as she said in her letter, “ 
to America won’t be a good farmer any 
more.” Mr. P, after fifteen years here, is 
tied to America by many bonds of interest 
and habit. He takes pleasure and pride in 
the industrial processes of which he is a 
part. He has become a city dweller and could 
not again adjust himself to the life of a 
Polish peasant. 
A grave crisis confronts life in 
- America. On this side are thousands of 
_men, many of whom came as long as twelve 
to fifteen years ago to establish homes here. 
In Europe, the wives of such men separated 
- from husbands, children from their fathers, 


aged mothers and fathers from their sons © 


and daughters, make up a large and inarticu- 
late group. There is no way of counting 
them exactly. Estimates run all the way 
from thirty thousand to three hundred thou- 
sand. The last figure is too high. The first 
figure is far too low, but even that repre- 
sents an appalling number of broken homes 
and separated families. . 

What is to happen to the ideal of family 
solidarity is easy to conjecture, but impos- 
sible to measure. Some of us who are most 
closely in touch with the problem are be- 
ginning to wonder if America, however 
unconsciously, is sowing the wind to reap 
the whirlwind. 


The Department of Immigration and 


Foreign Communities of the National Board 
of the Y.W.C.A. has for 17 years conducted 
a widespread follow-up of women newly 


who went. 


January 


arrived to make their home in America; it - 
maintains special immigrant welfare work- 
ers at Ellis Island in New York and at 
Angel Island in the San Francisco harbor, 
and through affiliated local branches has its 
fingers on the pulse of foreign communities 
in nearly fifty American cities. Such con- 
tacts give unparalleled opportunity for be- 
coming tragically aware of the widespread 
separation of families and in some cases the 
disintegration of family life contributed to 
or actually brought about by the enactment 
of the 1924 quota act. 

Let me relieve your minds on one point. 
I am a restrictionist—as are many of my 
friends who are busy, about the same sort 
of work as myself; but we are part of a 
steadily increasing numbér of restrictionists 


_who have come to realize that the Immigra- 


tion Act of 1924 is not so much restrictive 


as discriminatory; that this discrimination 


(based originally on a “ Nordic superiority ” 


attitude toward other races and nations) has 


in the practical operation of the law taken 
an unexpected, unforeseen turn and has be- 
come discrimination against the institution 
of the family. 

Considerable hysteria preceded and led up 


to the passage of the quota acts of 1921 and 


1922 and particularly that of 1924. Hysteria 
had been gathering headway during a period 


of ten years, from 1914 on. Unfortunately 


the most articulate, pervasive, and persuasive 
voices from the publicity point of view (and 
we in America are peculiarly the victims of 
our own Frankenstein ‘monster, publicity) 
were the pseudo-scientists. At the present 
moment, they are resting a bit from their 
labor of propaganda, but “ the evil that men 
do lives after them, the good is often in- 
terred with their bones.” As the wave of 
hysteria recedes, we find only too startling 
evidence that the 1924 quota act, enacted in 
good faith, thinking to conserve national 
welfare, unity, and security, is producing an — 
appalling wreckage (in both quantity and— 
hopelessness) in the form of thousands of 
broken and separated families. 

There were some who, even at the time 
of its passage, guessed what the consequence 
would be, but were so fanatically devoted to 
a restrictive “idea” that they were both 


_ blind to and careless of human consequences. 


One of these said frankly, “I am in favor 
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of uniting the family of a citizen, but not 


the family of an alien resident or even of a 


declarant for citizenship. I should say that 
_if we are going to have restriction, they have 


no rights whatsoever.” Such an extremist 
attitude is that of the minority. By far the 
majority of our legislators would have hesi- 
tated long had the result of this law on 
family life been foreseen (and certainly in- 
formed public opinion would never have 


been behind them in putting it through). 


Perhaps this is the time to review. very 
briefly the provisions of the Immigration 
Act of 1924. First, it is not a substitute for 
but an addition to the Immigration Act of 
1917. Second, two kinds of immigrants are 
permitted entry: quota, and non-quota. 


Non-quota immigrants include government © 


officials, visitors to America, seamen, people 
in transit through America, and so on, not 
important for our thinking in this paper, 
and then the three groups in which we are 
particularly interested, namely: alien resi- 
dents returning from temporary visits to the 


- home of their birth, wives of citizens, and 


unmarried children under 18 years of age 
of American citizens. Within the quota 
come. all other aliens. One-half of the an- 
nual quotas for all countries is labelled 
“preferred quota” and to this preferred 


_ quota are assigned the relatives of citizens 


(such as father or mother of citizen, the 
alien husband of a woman who is an Amer- 


ican citizen, and the unmarried children 
_ between 18 and 21 years of age). | 


All this sounds as if it might take care 
of the situation very well, until we push on 
to the basis for determining the size of 


quotas. The quota for any country, says 


the law, is 2 per cent of the total number 


of people born in that country, who were 
resident in the United States in 1890. 


Let us review very briefly our own na- 
tional history. We had 150 years of coloni- 
zation from 1620 to 1776, 100 years of slow 


development with our population increased 


not only by the birth rate but by a slow 
steady inflow of immigrants from Europe. 
This period ended in the middle of the last 


- century with the freedom movements in 


Europe—in Italy, Hungary, and. Germany 


(from which the people we know as 


“ 48-ers” came) and with our own “ free- 
dom movement,” the emancipation of the 


slaves at the close of the Civil War. Within 
ten years after the Civil War, free land 
had practically ceased to be and the northern 
states began that enormous and spectacular 
industrial development based on cheap labor 
(largely male), that would build railroads, 
dig minerals, work in factory and foundry, 


invited here from Europe to replace the 


prosperity of the South, which had been 
built on free labor from Africa. 

In every case, the elder immigrant, Eng- 
lish, German, and Scandinavian, coming 
from so-called middle-class countries, has 
had time and opportunity to establish him- 
self in a home. But the newer immigration 
coming from sturdy peasant stock had a 
longer distance to travel, not only in miles 
from Central Europe, but in other less per- 
ceptible and less measurable ways. His shift 
is from soil to industry; from outdoor labor 
with sunrise and sunset as his clock to a 
10- and 12-hour day in factory or mill; 
from village life (a cluster of perhaps sixty 
homes with church and school and tradition 


as guide) to enormous cities in which the 


church membership is numbered in thou- 
sands, where schools bring up his children 
in a tongue and type of education wholly 


- alien to him, and where only those traditions 


remain as moral and spiritual safeguards 
which he can salvage from the past but make 


effective in the present. 


Two groups in America in the last three- 
quarters of a century have undergone the 
swiftest change and most spectacular adjust- 
ment to new conditions in the history of-the 


- world: (1) The colored race, set free and 


producing in goodly numbers within 75 
years, lawyers, doctors, educators, and more 
recently artists, poets, and one of the 
greatest singers America has sent out into 


the world—Roland Hayes. (2) The trans- 


planted peasant from Europe, who has 
shown extraordinary power of successful 
adjustment to alien environment. Great as 
has been the change for the peasant, it can 
be safely and successfully accomplished only 
so long as the family (the basic institution 
of all society) is preserved intact and so 


long as the peasant family is allowed to make 


the change as a united group. It is the 
broken peasant family that is the center of 
our thinking. | 
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It is in this peasant group where family © 


ties are so strong and where they extend 
beyond the immediate family (or fireside 
relatives, as they are called) to the “ com- 
pound family ” that this 1924 law is working 
havoc and making for disintegration in 
thousands of cases. 

How, you say, can the 1924 quota act 
bring this about? A few figures will illumine 
this point. 
giving figures on German, Swedish and Nor- 
wegian; of the more recent, Poles, Italians, 
Hungarians, Syrians and Armenians. 


Of the earlier immigration I am 


January 


The family of the declarant and the alien resi- 


dent presents the most hopeless and by far the 


gravest social problems of separation. It presents 
the truly disinherited class so far as the. immigra- 
tion law is concerned, and it shows all the symp- 
toms of disintegration that usually fall to the lot 
of the disinherited in any kind of a social order. 
Here we find desertion, non-supnort, divorce from 
absentee wives and general deterioration as a re- 
sult of the long separation of the man from his 
wife and minor children; the despair that follows 
years of struggle to make passage money, then the 
impossibility of obtaining a visa, and the almost 
inevitable misunderstanding between husband and 
wife which is a consequence. 

In this group come those who have been in the 
United States over five years, but are unable to 
obtain citizenship for the following reasons: 


Country 1890 1920 
rmany 1,700,000 2,200,000 
Poland 147,000 1,139,000 
Italy. 182,000 1,600,000 
Sweden 625,000 500,000 
Hungary 62,000 400,000 
Norway 364,000 322,000 
Greece 2,000 175,000 
Armenia * 36,000 
yria * 52,000 


(* Not counted in 1890 census. ) 


Increase Decrease Quota 
500,000 51,000 
992,000 5,800 

1,418 000 3,845 

125,000 | 9,561 
338,000 473 
| 42,000 6,453 
173,000 3 100 
124 

100 


In the case of Norway, for instance, the 
census figures show a decrease of 42,000 
since 1890, while Greece has 173,000 more 
people in the United States in 1920 than in 
1890. Yet Norway’s quota is 64 times that 
of Greece. 

In these tiny quotas for the recent im- 


migration must come all wives and children 


of all alien residents and declarants ; all aged 


parents coming to citizen children for pro- 


tection; all dependent young brothers and 
Sisters. 
tortured people, with Turkish massacres a 
part of their history, the orphaned brothers 
and sisters make a very real family problem. 


It was frankly stated again and again in 


the discussion before the passage of the 1924 
quota act that it was an attempt to insure 
a greater flow of Nordic stock. Granting 
the right of a nation to. choose the “stock 
from which its immigrants shall come, one 
may legitimately question the wisdom of the 
nation in first admitting freely men of varied 
stock as immigrant labor and then, before 
they have been able to establish family life 
in the new land, to shut the door in the face 
of their aged parents, their wives, and their 
children. May I quote from the study made 
jointly by the International Institute and 
the Department of Immigration and Foreign 
Communities ? 


In the dcase of the Armenians, a. 


(a) Inability to remember name of ship in order 
to verify legal entry. 

(b) Inability to pass the necessary tests in Eng- 
lish, due in most cases to fear, nervousness, and 
excessive fatigue in heavy forms of labor. The 


answer of a laborer in the steel mills to the ques- 


tion as to why he had not learned English and 
become a citizen is typical of the situation: “ What 
time or incentive would you have to learn English 

becomie a citizen if you toiled for 12 hours a 


' day, 7 days a week in an atmosphere where the 


temperature was 125°?” 3 

(c) The denial of naturalization by certain 
courts to those men whose families are still abroad. 

Of this group, very few ever hope to attain the 
privileges of naturalization, and signs of break- 
down are most apparent. The period of separation 
averages ten to twelve years. The war period was 
the first impediment in the way of-reunions. Soon 
after the armistice followed the first quota act, 
and by the time people found each other after the 
war and were ready to start, the quota situation 
for a good many countries had already become 
hopeless, and the 1924 Act made it altogether 
impossible. | 


Perhaps a few stories out of the thou- — 


sands that are known to immigration workers 


will best illustrate the practical operation of 
the law in separating apace 


(1) Returning Alien 
Mr. M, a Greek (Greek ta 100), resident in 
the United States, was working for his citizenship. 


In 1923, before he secured his final papers, his wife — | 
died in Athens. He went over to Greece to get his 


little daughters and while there was taken ill, 
operated upon and his return delayed just over 12 


* Congressional Record, 69th Congress, Decem- 


ber 14, 1926. 


* 
A 


months. The day itis he was to sail with his 


tickets in order, visas secured for his little daugh-. 


ters, etc., he was informed by cable from America 
of the going into effect of the 1924 Quota Act, 
which made it impossible for a “declarant” to 
bring in his children in excess of quota. There 
was no room. within the Greek quota of 100 which 
is spoken for for years ahead. Mr. M had sold 
the home in Greece and had only 24 hours in which 
to make arrangements for the care of his children 
so that he might return to America and obtain his 
final citizenship papers. 

On his return, he was informed that, having re- 
mained over a year, he had lost “ continuous resi- 
dence in the United States” and would have to 
_begin again at the beginning in the matter of nat- 
uralization. This entails another five years of 
‘separation from his children, now motherless in 
Greece. 


(2) Returning Alien | 

Before Mr. T, an Italian, had saa his final 
papers, he was called home to Italy by the death 
of his father. He took pains to carry with him 
his permit to re-enter within a year. While in 
Italy, he married his childhood sweetheart. Before 
he had started back, he was stricken with inflam- 
matory rheumatism, was ill for many weeks and 


would have had to make the return journey on a 


stretcher. He applied to the American Consul for 
an extension of permit to re-enter. He returned 
within 15 months, was informed at the Naturaliza- 
tion Office that he had broken “continuous resi- 
dence” and must begin again at the beginning. 

In the meantime, his first child was born on the 
_other side and his only chance of seeing his son 
_ before the boy is five years old is 

(1) Make another visit to Italy (which he is 
afraid to do lest he be delayed by illness a second 
time) and again lose “ continuous residence.” 


(2) To bring his young wife and child across | 


the water at considerable expense for a six months’ 
visit to him, and then to send them back to wait 
the five years. 


(3) Children becoming 18 before the father or 

_ mother can receive final papers ‘ 

Mrs. T, Polish, came to the United States in 
_ 1922 to join her husband from whom she had been 

long separated. There was money for one pas- 
sage only, so she left her twelve-year-old son with 
his maternal grandmother. Mr. T obtained citizen- 
ship December, 1922, just after the Age of the 
Cable Act, and died in February, 1 Mrs. T is 
working to support herself and has been trying for 
five years to bring her son to America. She is 

working toward citizenship, but the obstacle is her 
inability to remember the name of the boat on 
which she came and thus verify her legal entry. 

If she is unable to verify her legal arrival soon, 
her boy will pass 18 and even though she is a citi- 
zen cannot be brought in non-quota, but must be 
put in the preferred class, which is spoken for 
_ several years ahead. By that time, he will be 21 
and drafted for army service and quite beyond her 


(4) Children - becoming 18 before the father or 
mother can receive final paper. 


Mr. B, Hungarian (quota for a is 473), 


came ahead of his family to establish the home in 
America. He is a declarant for citizenship. Mrs. 
B has died leaving the children alone. They are 
living in a village % in which there are no relatives, 


was postponed for three months. 
day. Now, though 
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but the parish priest is looking after them and the 


father is sending money to support them. The 
oldest daughter, who is mothering the family, has 
passed 18 and he has not yet secured his final 
papers. Under the 1924 quota act, the daughter 
cannot come to him, as could a wife, outside the 
quota. She might, between the ages of 18 and 21, 
come in the preferred quota but that is spoken for 
for years ahead. If he brings the children without 
her, it will leave her alone and unprotected in 
Europe, and he will have no one to make a home 
for the children here. If he leaves her there, he 
puts an unbelievable burden of responsibility upon 
a 19-year-old girl, even — he sends financial 


support. 


(5) Ci — who cannot bring child because she is 
past 1 

Mr. V, Asad (quota 124), was a shoemaker 
and has recently become a citizen. During the war 
and for four years after, he believed that his wife 
and children had been killed in the massacre. In 
1922 he was notified that his children were alive 
and in an orphanage. He began at once to work 
for his citizenship, but missed one question in his 

nal examination. His hearing for final papers 
During those 
three months, his daughter passed her 18th birth- 
he has his citizenship and 
money for the tickets, he must choose whether to 
bring his 16-year-old son and leave the 18-year-old 
girl alone in Syria without her brother, or leave 
the brother and sister together and continue to live 
alone in America. 


(6) Alien wife and child of declarant separated 
from the husband and father for five years, 

. because of temporary illness of baby 
Mr. K, Armenian, a chemist by profession, and 
his wife, a teacher, were born in Turkey (to which 
is assigned a quota of 100). After the second 
massacre, he went with his family to Cairo, Egypt, 


obtained visas in May, 1924, according to the quota 


law in operation 1922-24. Just before sailing, the 
youngest child contracted measles. The father 
made the journey with the two older children and 
the mother stayed behind with the sick child. The 
1924 quota act passed into effect before the baby 
had recovered. Mr. K is a “declarant,” but his . 
wife under this new law does not have preference 
as the wife of a professional man and cannot come 
until he has his final papers. He found work in 
New York State, is paying board for his two older 
children, who are living with distant relatives in 
Massachusetts, and sending support to Mrs. K and 
the youngest child in Egypt. He will have to con- 
tinue to do this until he has completed his five 
years of “continuous residence.” 


Those inclined, as some are in America, | 
to make earning citizenship take precedence 


even over the fundamental right to establish 


family life, say “ but if they were citizens, 
all would be well.” That is far from being 
the case. All is not well, even for families 
of citizens. There is, curiously, a quite un-— 
foreseen snag in the law, by which the wife 
or children of an alien resident or declarant 
are perfectly free to make application for 


visas to come to America, but the wife or 


7 
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children of a citizen must wait for that 


‘citizen to take the initiative and fill out 
Form 633. This makes it entirely possible 
for a man to keep his family on the other 
side and evade his family responsibility if 


he wishes. Unfortunately, some judges have — 


gone so far as to grant divorces to men 
without any investigation on the other side 
of a man’s charges against his wife, or with 
only a technical notification to the wife in 
Europe that divorce action has been taken 
against her. This may not reach her in time, 
due to delay in the mail and the fact that 
only a month’s or six weeks’ notice is usually 
given; or there may be delay in understand- 
ing the strange official document written in 
English when it arrives in the tiny village; 
or she may not have ready funds to make 


the trip to defend herself; or, even if she 


had the funds, it would be impossible for 
her to get a visa unless her husband would 
fill out Form 633, which obviously he would 
not do as it would defeat his purposes. 


(7) Wife divorced without a hearing : 
Mrs. R struggled 18 months to get here in 
answer to such a notification from a judge. Finally 
she obtained a place in the quota from her country, 
but arrived only to find that her husband had been 
many months divorced and that his accusation 
inst her was that she was an immoral woman. 
Investigation on the other side has since dis- 
covered the fact that she had for ten years ploughed 
and harrowed, cultivated and harvested the little 
farm and had supported his aged parents as well as 
her own three minor children without any aid from 
the husband and father. 


(8) Wwes who are American citizens and cannot 
bring their husbands in excess of quota, but 
must wait for them to be given a place im the 

_ preferred quota 
Mrs. G was born in America in 1906 of Polish 
parentage. In 1923 she went to Poland for a visit. 

She married there. Her husband could not obtain 

a place in the Polish quota and return with her. 

She returned alone and immediately filed the Form 

633, asking for him to be given a place in the gout 

ferred quota, but was informed that it was of no 

value, because 
time, her child was born here. She works ta sup- 
ts it and herself, and is waiting for her 21st 

rthday so that she may again fill out Form 633. 
Even then, her husband cannot come in excess of 


quota, as could the wife of a citizen husband, but | 


must wait his turn in the preferred quota. 


(9) Parents of American citizens 

Anna K was born in America of Lithuanian 
parents (Lithuanian quota 344). In 1923 she went 
to Lithuania on a visit with her widowed mother 
_ who wanted to see her childhood home again. Be- 
fore they were ready to return in 1924, the 1924 
Quota Act had been passed and the mother, being 
an alien, was not admissible. It was suggested to 


her that she could come as near to the United. 


was only 19 years of age. In — 


January 
States as Cuba and there she is still living alone in 


a strange land, not speaking 
away from her daughter. The girl, returned to 
America, is without :relatives here, is living alone 


_working to support: herself and her mother in 


Cuba, and waiting until she is 21 years of age that 
she may fill out Form 633. Even then her mother 


cannot come in as non-quota, but must come in as. 
preferred and there is a long waiting list for the 


preferred quota. 


dg of American citisens 
Armenian (quota 124), went back to 
visi ‘his old home in October 1923, and there he 
married a widow whose husband had been killed 
in the Armenian massacre and who had a little 


- gon. Because the child is only a step-son, Mr. X, 


who is a citizen, cannot bring him into America. 
The wife, a simple, clinging woman and illiterate, 


finds it difficult to believe that a law passed after — 
_ her marriage could so vitally affect her home and 


her happiness and feels that her husband is some- 
how at fault in the matter. It is affecting her 


health and more and more the separation from her | 


first-born child and her worry about him wears 
upon her. Two babies have been born on this side 
and, burdened with them and her illiteracy and her 
ill-health, it has been impossible for her to face 
the additional strain of obtaining her citizenship. 


Without this, she will be permanently separated 


from her little boy. 


(11) Dependent brothers and sisters 

Mr. O, Syrian (quota 100), is a citizen, a 
soldier in the United States Army for 1% years 
with over-seas service and honorable discharge. 
With great difficulty he located his 17-year-old 


_ sister, his only living relative, who is living in an 


orphanage. He is unable to obtain a place for her 
in the small quota for years ahead. He too found 
it impossible to believe that with his credentials he 
would be refused the right to bring his sister over 
for protection on this side. When he found that 
this was the case, he relinquished his citizenship 


and his army record and went back to the other 


side to make a home for her there. 


One could go on indefinitely recording 
cases of the sort just quoted. Many agencies — 
refuse even to list such cases any more, as © 


the very listing raises hope in the mind of 
some husband and father that perhaps there 
will be some way of having his family join 
him. We tried last year in the fifty Interna- 
tional Institutes to make a study of this 
matter and found that the mere request for 
information as to how many families there 
were on the other side waiting almost hope- 
lessly to join husband or father who is on 
this side earning a living: and able to care 
for his family, brought numbers of pathetic, 
eager, lonely men to our workers to tell their 


stories in the hope that we had found some 
way out of the tragic puzzle. 


I repeat again that I am a restrictionist. 


However, a restriction which breaks up 


families is not justifiable, but discrimination 


the language and 
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of a very terrible sort. It is not necessary 
either, as some would have us believe, for 
us to give up restriction in order to unite 
families, any more than the Chinese in 


Charles Lamb’s story found it necessary to 


burn down a house every time they wanted 
to get roast pig. One of the most striking 
remarks which has been made on the United 
States Law is that “its mathematical sim- 
plicity fits in badly with the complexity of 
the private and personal matters with which 
it deals.” 

What possible solutions have been sug- 


gested? (1) To change the basis of the 


quota from 1890 to 1920. 


(2) To admit in excess of quota all the © 


families of men resident in the United States 
for more than five years who came in good 


faith before the quota law, with its restric- 


tions, was put into effect. 

(3) There is a third plan which is both 
timely and practical. At the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in Des Moines, 
May, 1927, a group of workers active in 
Division X (on the Immigrant) with lead- 


ing social workers from other fields, formed 


the “Temporary National Committee on 
Immigration.” Their proposal, looking to 


‘humanization of the law and the relief of 


the present distressing situation, is as 
follows : 

“That for a period beginning July Ist, 
1928, not to exceed two years, the allowance 
of all quota visas (164,000) shall be applied 
to the wives and children of alien residents 
who arrived in the United States before 
July 1, 1924, such wives and unmarried 
children under' 21 to obtain priority regard- 
less of place of birth until the total annual 
allowance under the quota is exhausted ; that 
on and after July 1, 1930, there shall be a 


resumption of the present quota regulations 
governing the admission of quota immigrants 


based on country of birth. It is further 
suggested that with regard to the admission 
of all immigrants, except for the changes 
indicated, all other regulations now existing 
under the immigration law continue in 
application at all times.” 

Only by making the facts widely known 


and by the consequent pressure of public 


opinion can any modification be brought 
about. To the social workers the immigrant 
turns for an interested and informed public 
opinion and for concerted effort to bring 
the needed change before it is too late. 


NOTES OF AN “OVERSEAS” OBSERVER AT 
BUFFALO CONFERENCE 


J. C. PRINGLE 
S ecretary, London Charity Organisation Society 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down: 

The voice I hear this self-same night was heard - 
In ancient days by emperor and clown. 


a HAT is family case work but the 
| attempt to catch some notes of the 


“still sad music of humanity,” 
some inkling of the “ thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for tears”? Emperors of the 
true type, Han, T’ang, Moghul, Manchu, 
Antonine, Macedonian, Byzantine, Abbassid, 
or Suleiman the Magnificent, raised in un- 
approachable despotic majesty above their 


fellows, are just the people who have felt 


the superior greatness of the petty details 
of one actual life. 


the tale of Roxelane? As for clowns, their 
whole function was to draw this very dis- 


| Else why the meditations 
of Aurelius, the lyrics of the Chinese court, 


tinction between pomp and the actualities of 


human existence. Who has envisaged the 
panoramas of the world’s greatness and of 


feminine beauty as has Francois Villon, cold 


and hungry in his*prison cell? The song of 


- the nightingale is the song of family case 
work, the spell that enmeshes us, makes us — 


to walk in a dream obsessed by the fantasy 
that it matters, and matters infinitely, that 
Tommie has three carious teeth and that 
his mother has resolved they shall “ stay in 
is ’ead.” 

Case work is a strange esoteric life; the 


“great big world keeps turning” not only 


in utter indifference to case work but in a 
contemptuous irritation at case work if ever 
it is thrust upon its attention. We do not 
do real case work unless we are bewitched 


to do it, and the great majority of mankind 
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are well and thoroughly bewitched to do 
something quite different. The one incom- 
parable arresting document of case work ‘is 
the Bible. Back to the actual mystery of 
actual human lives is the one slogan, from 
Genesis to Revelation, and yet no people 
are more easily captured for plausible pro- 
_ grams of reform or more readily diverted 
from case work than ministers of religion! 
— \ 

In that quaint little island wrapped some- 
where in the fogs of the German ocean 
and satirically named “Great” Britain, the 
treading down of the bird in the last twenty- 


two years has been almost complete. Charity 


organisation is the name under which in 


_ 1869 an outstanding group of intellectuals — 
focussed upon the life of London (England) — 


the agelong dream which had lately found 
an articulate champion in the Scottish divine 


Chalmers. In the course of forty years they © 


had put across the case work idea to all 
the groups seriously wrestling with the serv- 
ice of families and individuals. The practical 
elimination of desultory almsgiving, official 
or voluntary, from the service of the sick 
and aged (even under the Poor Laws), the 
children, and the other groups needing serv- 
ice, seemed almost in sight. With the election 
of January, 1906, there came upon us with 
a vengeance a Pharoah who knew not 
Joseph, a party or pair of parties who were 
going to sell social service under official acts 


of Parliament and financed from public — 


funds and controlled by elected persons on a 
scale undreamed of. The extirpation of case 
work from this service began early. The 
Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, 
implied that neglected children required food 
and food only, not care. A* proposal to attach 
service to the Old Age Pensions Act, 1908, 


was brushed aside by the House of Com-. 


mons. The whole idea of Social Insurance 
(Acts of 1911 to 1925) was to substitute 
the right of a whole class to cash allow- 
ances—identified not by personality or even 
circumstance, but only by numbers—for the 
treatment, individual, whether constructive 
or destructive, he had hitherto received from 
private charity or under the Poor Laws. 
This movement saw its triumph in the de- 
bate on the Widows, Orphans, etc., Pensions 


Bill, 1925, when case work was ruled out. 


even for this group! Meantime experience 


onthe 


of the mechanical working of these acts, 


believed to be popular, and therefore ac- 
claimed by popularity-seekers of every 


calibre and muzzle velocity, had created a 


demand for the reduction of Poor Law 
assistance to a system of scales and flat rate 
allowances which has carried the day in 
practically all industrial areas. Voluntary 
charity which seemed to be coming into line 
with the C.O.S. in the early years of the 
century has largely fallen away in the flow- 
ing tide of this totally hostile social phi- 


losophy, and it is not too much to. say that - 
the social workers who still call upon the | 


name of Charles Loch or Thomas Chalmers 
are hard to find outside the London C.O.S. 
itself or London Hospital Social Service. 

_ That was our preparation for Buffalo. 
What was Buffalo going to be? It was just 
a trifle ominous that the jubilee of the 


American C.O.S. was to be centered round 
a discussion of the family, an institution 
reputed, with however scant justice, to be 


losing ground in the Great Republic. Had 
I seen the program of the meetings before 
sailing I should have been confirmed in my 
wholly erroneous impression of what Buf- 
falo was going to be. I should have real- 
ized that even Miss Mary Richmond herself 
was to be called upon not for. one of her 
matchless expositions of case work but for 
a statement of the community’s stake in 


But I should not have been seriously 


daunted. I was facing “the great rollers of 
the North Atlantic” not to come to the 
rescue of the dying institution of the family 
but because I had been so much stirred by 
everything I had read of or about American 
family case work. Buffalo was a perfectly 


good excuse for getting over to meet the 


case workers. 


My first impression of Buffalo was at 


Montreal within an hour of landing, and it 
was as vivid as it was complete. I found 
myself at breakfast with three social workers 
who all hoped to get to Buffalo and whose 


preoccupation was entirely with the pro- 


motion and maintenance of High Standards 


of Case Work. From that hour, September q 


25th, 9:30 a.m., till I bade farewell to Mr. 
and Mrs. Glenn in New York on November 


January . 
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llth, near midnight, I felt ma a humble 
gunner in a great and brilliant army march- 
ing under that banner so dear to me. Three 
full and busy days with the social, mostly 
case, workers of Montreal and four with 
those of Toronto taught me how whole- 
heartedly the Canadians were in the move- 
ment, and I took especial note of the reason 
for going to Buffalo given by a young lady 
doing case work for the city of Toronto: 
viz., “ To gaze on the face of Mary Rich- 
mond.” The second attraction was to see 


and hear Dorothy Canfield Fisher, an ex- — 


pectation, unhappily for us all, doomed to 
disappointment. 

Not one syllable had I heard, not one 
vestige had I perceived, of the decay of 
family life, or of the disappearance of any 
of those subtle and elusive but unmistakable 
graces upon which family life depends. The 
material available for the perpetuation of 
that most difficult but most worthwhile art, 
family life, seemed to me as perfect as it 
was charming and adorable. Nor did that 
impression, I might add, weaken once in 
my seven weeks’ stay. There was nothing 
but an intense enthusiasm to understand and 
promote, by the only known means (that is, 
“good case work”’), the strengthening and 
developing of the art of family life. — 

My next impression of Buffalo was of 
Mr. and Mrs. Adie with a car waiting for 
us at dead of night in pelting rain. Nothing 


is more typical of Mr. Adie than that; at 


whatever exertion to himself or strain upon 
the body work of his car, he gets your 
baggage home with you instead of passing it 
to a transfer company! “ Perfervidum 
ingenium Scotorum,” I said to myself after 
ten minutes’ conversation with him. That 
rash pronouncement was fully confirmed 
when I heard his paper on the Rediscovery 
of the Individual in Industry. In it he 
elucidated for me the stage I had vaguely 
reached in my own thinking about case work. 
How proud I was to “ ca’ mysel’ ” a brother 
Scot! The relation of employer and em- 
ployed is an individual relationship just like 
any other and the loss of this simple truth 
is menacing modern industry and modern 
public assistance with collapse. 


IT realized on Sunday evening at the home 
| of the President how strong was the hold 


of the C.O. S. upon Buffalo’s leading 
citizens, and how firmly built into the best 
traditions of the city. | 

Then came the first meeting of the Con- 
ference and Mrs. Glenn’s paper. To me, 


frankly, the paper was not only extremely 


able but perfectly apt to the occasion. As 
someone observed, Mrs. Glenn gave the 


“apostolic succession ” of the C.O.S. faith. 


That surely was the point of the Jubilee, 


to testify to something which had been — 


handed on and not dropped. It was essential 
to establish the authenticity of the move- 
ment. It is the case work element in Greek 
poetry, Greek drama, and Greek art that 
makes them a live issue of first class impor- 
tance today. It was their lack of it that 


_ makes the Persians and ——— worth 


studying as warnings. 
After that, taking them in the order of 


vividness, came the ovation to Miss Mary 


Richmond, the veterans’ luncheon, and all 
the papers by the “ Young Guard” of the 


modern North American C.O.S., to wit: 


Karl de Schweinitz, David Adie, Miss Gor- 
don Hamilton, Frank Bruno, and with them 
I want to group Dr. A. F. Todd. 

A recent historian, in describing Alex- 


ander’s last great battle in India, writes 


“and far before them flashed the terrible 
King.” For me the establishment of case 
work ranks alongside the achievement of 


the Macedonian, and it was, I think, the 


greatest moment of my life to see 800 people 


rise to greet the living prophet of C.O.S. 


case work in Miss Mary Richmond, and to 
see that unassuming lady disappear later be- 
hind a bank of flowers. How I regretted 
not having a floral tribute from the London 
(England) C.O.S.!° 

Great happenings are often susceptible of 


more than one explanation. There was no 


room for any such that day. Whether in 


‘Philadelphia, New York, or in her mountain 


summer home, Mary Richmond has struck a 
consistent chord. Not a person in the room 
was under the slightest misapprehension of 
what she stood for, or what they were stand- 
ing for when they greeted her. Radiant on 
their gentle faces was the significance of the 
moment to them, but unknown to them the 
effect of their radiance upon the strangers 
from overseas. Here, we felt, was no griz- 
zled group of veterans falling back on case 
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work after the utter disillusionment of the 
miasmic mirages of Socialism. Of this 
assemblage it could not be said 


He comes to thee pale without feigning 
ue Who has wearied of sorrow and joy. 
Here was the full flood tide of glorious 
generous youth poured into the cause which 


was at once their leader’s and their own. 
To be present at that moment alone made 


our journey from Europe infinitely worth 


while. Never again can we experience in 
our work the bitter consciousness of a noble 
but dying cause: never again can we allow 
our fellow workers at home, who were not 
privileged to be present at the ovation to 
Mary Richmond, to quote to us 


In the lost battle —— down by the flying. 


I place the ae Luncheon next be- 2 


cause here again was the note of continuity: 
here were grey hairs without disillusion- 
ment—despite the fact that at the last mo- 
ment each enthusiastic reminiscencer was 


commanded to cut down his memories from 


ten minutes to five! Nor would the picture 
have been complete without the Shavian 


discord expected from and contributed by | 


Dr. Devine. 

If the Old Guard testified to continuity, 
the Young Guard were the heralds of the 
dawn. Nothing has electrified us more in 
- our visits in North America than that inner 
circle of brilliant young leaders who call 
each other so charmingly by their Christian 
names, who are so plainly a band of brothers 


(and sisters) but, unlike Henry V’s com- | 


panions, much more than a “happy few.” 
We plead to be admitted to that circle on 
_ some humble basis such as proselytes at the 
gate. 

The Round Tables on Voluntary Work, 
the Church Mission of Help social. workers’ 
luncheon and the Canadian breakfast in- 
tensified aspects of the one problem which 
appealed intensely to special sympathies of 
my own, while completely in harmony with 
the main heartbeat of the conference. The 
scanty intervals were filled for us with an 


incessant series of valuable and delightful 


_ introductions and talks whose only fault was 
their enforced brevity. Various kindhearted 
_ people made it their business to see that we 
had seats in the front row—a row I have 


us was our reception. 


January. 


never occupied at any meeting before. An- 
other charming dinner party gave us more 
' friends among the leaders of the Buffalo 


C.0S. 

I now come to the bie dinners. My friend 
and colleague, Mr. W. E. Hincks, O.B.E., 
Secretary of the Leicester (England) 
C.O.S., Chairman of our Federation of C.O. 
and kindred societies and therefore senior 
delegate from our island, was given his 
opportunity. on Tuesday evening at the 
International dinner. Speaking with an au- 


thority based upon experience quite un- 


equalled among us, he frankly criticised the 
political tendencies which have played havoc © 
with what used to be a wise system of public 
assistance. The speech obviously made an 
impression and has been widely quoted. A 
social worker present, hailing from our 
country, was deeply incensed by it. She ap- 
peared to think that no Englishman should 


ever criticise anything English. I longed to 


tell her that we love England and believe 
we should work for and if necessary die 
for England, but on no account “ boost” 
England or tell lies about her. 

The present writer had the great privilege 
of saying a few words at the Buffalo jubilee 


dinner next night. I know that my speech 


was foolish, incoherent, and excited but its — 


contents have completely escaped me. Nor 


are they of any moment. What interested 
We had been told 
much of the hostility and contempt of Amer- 


-icans toward our people. Yet our reception 


seemed to us unmistakably kindly and — 

cordial. We ventured to infer that political § 
considerations were laid aside or even for- 
gotten and that our welcome was part of the 


enthusiasm of all for a cause in which we 


were held to be fellow workers. 

So ended four of the greatest and most — 
delightful days in our-lives, but the inspira- 
tion of Buffalo by no means ended there. 
Through all our remaining working days 
in fair weather and foul there will abide 


with us a picture which cannot fade, of 800 © 


C.O.S. case workers, drawn from the cream — 
of the intelligentsia ‘of the first community _ 
in the world, united to do joyful honor to 
the methods and ideals we shall more than — 
ever strive to preserve intact in our island — 


across the sea. 
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WHAT IS ENVIRONMENT ? 


EDITH-N. BURLEIGH | 
¢ hief of Social Service, Child Guidance Clinic, Los Angeles 


ster’s Dictionary, is “(1) Act of 

environing. (2) That which en- 
virons; the surrounding conditions, tmflu- 
ences, or forces.” In other words, environ- 
ment is dynamic. It does things to the 
individual. 


EK NVIRONMENT, according to Web- 


Walter Lippman points out in his Public 


Opinion that most people form little pictures 
in their minds of persons and of situations. 
Reference to these persons or situations calls 
to mind these pictures, and very often on 
such pictures judgments are formed. 

There is a large number of people in the 


community who think of environment as — 


composed of only such things as economic 
and social status, their judgment being based 
on outward appearances alone. They are apt 
to ask themselves, “Are these people desir- 
able for us to know?” If wealth and social 
position appear in the picture their question 
is answered in the affirmative and on this 
basis the evaluation of the environment is 
also formed. 

What may be included in the “ conditions, 


influences, or forces”? which surround the 


child? Economic status? Yes; what the 
parents are able to give the child in the way 
of educational advantages and social and 
cultural opportunities has much influence on 
the child. Social status? Yes; first through 


the stimuli which the child receives from 


the family, and second through the stimuli 
which he receives from society outside the 


_ family because of its evaluation of the family 


status. 
These things which are orients consid- 
ered to be the environment have little direct 


- effect upon the individual; at best they affect 
him indirectly. 


When we come to evaluate what in his 
surroundings influences the child most, we 
are immediately confronted by the problems 
of the social relationships of the child. 

_ These social relationships begin in’ the 
home in earliest infancy and continue to be 
most potent forces in the. whole life of the 
individual. 


Every infant begins life as an asocial © 


being, fully occupied with acquainting him- 
self with his environment and how he can 
satisfy his wants. His reaction patterns are 
the outcome of the conflict between these 
egocentric strivings and the environmental 
influences which are brought to bear upon 
him. There is constant interaction between 
the child and his environment. Not only 
does the environment affect the child, but 
he affects the environment and this in turn 
affects him again. © 

Most important in the child’s life are the 


relationships in the family. First, those of 


the father and mother to each other. It is 
not enough for the father and mother to 
conceal their differences from the children, 
they must adjust or remove these differences. 
Second, those of the father and mother to 
the group of children—their children. Third, 
those of the father to the child and of the 


mother to the child, and those of the child 


to each parent. Fourth, those of the child 
to his individual brothers and sisters. 

It is these relationships which give form 
and direction to the child’s love, to his hate, 


to his fears. It is out of these relationships 
that crippling jealousies and envies may — 


emerge, crippling not only to his happiness 
but to his efficiency, and not only in the 
present but in the future. 

When a child has had no opportunity to 
develop love for others through being loved 
himself, fear and hate will play a more 
prominent role and are apt to fill his life, 
preventing him from making happy adjust- 
ments to the people and situations he has to 
meet. 

All these emotional and social patterns 
are molded first from the intimate relation- 
ships of the family. 

Whether he succeeds or fails in his social 
adjustments outside the family, in the neigh- 
borhood, or at school, depends upon the 


_ adequacy of the social patterns developed 


within the environmental forces of the 
family. 

A child in his behavibe generally finds his 
models in the accustomed behavior patterns 
first of the other members of his family, 
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then of the adults among his relatives whom 
he admires, or in the neighborhood, or at 
school. Some of his companions serve as 
his models also. From these patterns, which 
often influence him both directly and indi- 
rectly, he acquires his attitudes toward 
‘authority, for instance. If his parents are 
critical of the school and his teachers, he 
reflects this attitude by rebellion or antago- 
nism. If he feels that his parents are fair 
in their judgments of others or of his own 


mistakes and misbehavior, the child gets an 


attitude of fair play which he carries on in 
his own relations with the people he meets. 
Whether he considers the rights of other 
people depends more upon his experience in 
his family than upon oft-repeated precepts. 


His attitude toward work may be a repeti- - 


tion of that of his parents. Even his sense 
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of humor is largely dependent upon the 


family mood. In ways of gaining his own 
ends he is much influenced by the patterns 
set by the other members of the family. In 
fact, emotional reaction patterns are con- 
stantly before him in the family life and his _ 
habits of reaction are influenced 
by these moods. 


Few people are analytical or objective 
enough to understand their own environ- 
ment. It is perhaps too much to expect them 
to have the ability to pass accurate judgment 
on the influences which have molded the : 
lives of others. 


When we come to a fuller appreciation of 
these dynamic forces, these emotional ex- 
periences, environment will cease to be 
limited to purely « economic and social factors. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PUBLICITY IN FINANCIAL 
FEDERATIONS 


ALEXANDER WALL 
Treasurer, Associated Charities, Lansdowne, Pa. 


work is to handle the social problems 
presented to many single agencies in a 
fair, uniform, and expeditious manner with 


7 object of federating in. welfare 


the greatest amount of mutual co-operation 


and the least amount of waste. 
Money to finance such a federation is 


raised in the name of the fefleration, but dis- _ 


bursed by the separate units. There are 
thus two points of contact with the general 
public—the solicitor of f anne and the agency 
of relief. 

From the federation standpoint it is be- 
lieved that the consolidation of receipts and 
subscriptions in a central unit and a super- 
vision of the separate expenditures effects 
economies in social service which are quite 
as important as the relief afforded donors by 
eliminating the constant solicitation of ay 


separate agencies. 


But this very elimination of solicitation | 


for funds by separate agencies has removed 
their contact with the donors or subscribers, 
and is likely seriously to decrease the per- 
sonal interest of contributors in the objects 


of their gifts. An individual who has an- 


interest in some local charity or social serv- 


ice organization rarely has the charitable 


initiative to seek out this organization, to 


which he may have been giving freely and 


steadily, in order to follow its progress. 
Because the agency as such does not seek 
him directly and ask insistently for support, 
it is fairly easy for him to lapse into a com- 
placent attitude in the belief that all is well 
and nothing needed. Such an attitude builds 
up a tremendous sales resistance at cam- 


paign time. Solicitors have to spend too 
‘much time and energy in explaining what is 


well known to the workers, namely, that the 
pet local charity is the one that is asking for 
money, with the federation acting only as 


fiscal agent. 


The building up of a central federation 
organization of necessity creates a rather 
sizable expense budget of its own. Mere 
supervision costs money, even if advisory . 
control and solicitation is largely of a volun- 
teer nature. The so-called: “ overhea 
a federation is a peg on which the listless or 
penurious find it easy to hang an objection, 
and this too is a developer of sales resistance 
at campaign time. Such subscribers do not — 
realize that the best social service is prophy- — 
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lactic, designed to prevent the necessity for 
doles wherever possible. 

These two points alone furnish a fertile 
field for publicity, which to be effective 
should be continuous, well designed, and in- 
telligently issued. The removal of these 
two points of resistance, by educating sub- 


scribers so that they will be kept alive to the - 


existence, trials, and accomplishments of 


their local agencies and at the same time 
bringing home the real value, saving, and 


increased efficiency of central financing, is 
highly important. 


Federation suggests a union of separately 


organized units to handle, through combined. 
experience and knowledge, some problem of 
major importance to all. This country is a 
union of sovereign states to make effective a 
machinery to govern a whole people in its 


major experiences, but leaves very largely 


to each state its individual internal manage- 


‘ment. A welfare federation should be a 


union of its several agencies to co-operate in 
the handling of the social service problem of 


the community, and not simply a money- 


raising mechanism as it appears to most 
people who have had no actual contact 


it. 
The following are a few suggestions as to 


methods of awakening a public conscious- 
ness of the importance of federating for 
social service :* 


(1) The paid workers of the various com- . 


munity units have many problems to meet, 
largely on their own experience. It might 
be highly worth while to have one, two, or 
more experience meetings for a full day at 
the welfare headquarters during each year. 
It would not be sufficient to call these 
workers together on their own responsibility 
and leave the meeting to run itself: the 
executives of the federation should design 


_the program. There should be one or two 


stimulating addresses. The various churches 
should be asked to send delegates and the 
city officials might be represented by their 
health and police boards. 

.The federation should lay the ground 
work for such a meeting by selling the idea 
to the boards of the constituent agencies. If 
necessary, an official of sufficient standing in 
the federation should attend directors’ meet- 


* These suggestions refer primarily to financial 
federations which cover more than one community. 
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ings of local agencies to bring: this matter | 


home with sufficient force so that the 


workers would be instructed to attend these 


group meetings. 
(2) The federation should attempt to 


secure an attendance record of directors at 


local meetings and find out what provision 
is being made to stimulate better attendance 
and attention. If none is in operation the 
federation could do much through its 
staff member who attends the board meet- 
ings, to increase the interest of directors. 
(3) The federation should seek the co- 
operation of local finance committees and 
treasurers for an interested local treasurer 
can stimulate interest in federation financ- 
ing. Smaller agencies could well be called 
together for a day or an evening to get the 
federation angle on reports, budgets, and 
remittances; and the federation itself could 


learn a good deal from such a meeting that 


would be of benefit to its budgetary work. 


At this time it might be worth while to 
have the local treasurer present the budget 
of his agency in person. Such a procedure 


would make it necessary for him to substan- 


tiate his requests for money and,thus would 
eliminate later complaint and correspond- 
ence and waste of postage. 4 


(4) Each unit territory should be re- 


quested to prepare a complete survey, in- 
cluding a record of 

(a) All churches and rectors. 

(b) All known business organizations, 
with officers’ names. | 

(c) Social organizations and clubs. 

(d) Church clubs. | 

(e) Public service positions, such as 
burgesses, mayors, borough managets, alder- 
men, etc. 

(f) All real estate boards and organiza- 
tions. These should be interested in supply- 
ing the local agency with the names of all 
new comers to the territory. 

(g) All publications in the territory, with 


a notation of the dates for closing of forms 
and names of editors to be approached for 


publicity purposes. 
(5) Each territory should be asked to 
maintain a running inventory of residents 


through the many evident sources of data, 


such as real estate operators, rectors, school 
principals, automobile dealers, and so on. 
Once this has been inaugurated, previous 
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subscriptions and new names should be 
cleared with the federation so that no 


old subscriber will be lost by change of 


residence. 

(6) Territorial workers should be brought 
together at intervals to discuss the territory, 
checking up as suggested in (5), and helping 


in (4). 


(7) The federation should issue to a well 
selected list a monthly or bi-monthly letter. 


_ The first and third pages should display the 


name of the local agency and carry its mes- 


sage. The second and fourth pages should 


carry the name of the federation and its 


message. 


These various suggestions are in the di- 
rection of arousing local interest and en- 
thusiasm and a sense of responsibility not 
only among the agencies themselves but in 
the whole community. 


KATE M. McLANE 
A Notable Volunteer 


ISS McLane was a notable volun- 
M teer—one who served as a good 
citizen and neighbor. She helped 
to create the professional type, and to 
secure the right relation between profes- 


sional and volunteer so that they should 


march forward together, interdependent, so 
that the professional would have the spirit 


»of the volunteer, and the volunteer would 


seek for the lessons of experience. With 
workers such as these, labels and technical 
terms easily take their proper places. 

- Miss McLane died in April, 1927, in her 


-seventy-eighth year. For several years she 
- had been an invalid in body; but her mind 


was keen, her heart warm, her spirit great. 
Her friends, those who worked with her, 
grateful for such association, wish to por- 
tray to others, workers of today who did not 


- know her, the chief elements of her un- 


usually winning and effective life, because 
they are elements which must endure in 
social work, if social work itself is to endure. 

Miss McLane was one of a small group in 
the rather conservative city of Baltimore a 
generation ago, who saw visions of progress 
for persons*and communities, through fhe 
application of educational processes in civics 
and charity, in medicine, in education itself ; 
and who took the next and most effective 
steps towards such ends. 

In the Charity Organization Society (now 


the Family Welfare Association) she was a 


leader for some thirty-five years; for most 
of that time on the Executive Committee. 
She may not have been an officer of any dis- 
trict board or labelled as a friendly visitor, 
but in the development of a vital volunteer 


service she was an inspiration to both the 
local and the central offices. All our agents, 
she said at a special conference meeting in 


(1900, are overworked, and that condition 


should be a spur to all of tis to work, to meet 
our obligations, as friendly visitors, as 
special case workers, as clerical assistants, 
as members of committees, with the same 
fidelity as though a salary or a pleasure were 
at stake! 3 
For several years she was chairman of the 


Committee on District Boards. After three 


years, she could note a marked increase in 
the total of volunteers, friendly visitors, and 
local conferences; and she ended with a 
plea for new vigor and “ renewed faith in 
our motto ‘no alms without a friend.’ ” 

She did not write much, but she wrote 
well. Most of her articles in the society’s 
publication, The Charities Record, were 
signed “C.M.” She promoted the estab- 
lishment of a Neighborhood House, a center 
for local offices and efforts. But chiefly 
there was alway’ ready the understanding 
sympathy and “uncommon sense” that 
made her a friend to many—co-workers and 
clients alike. 

From 1895 to 1902 she was omeniinn 
secretary for Maryland of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
(now of Social Work) making painstaking 
reports. 

When a real reform mayor took up the © 
task of government, Miss McLane and her 
friend, Dr. Mary Sherwood, were appointed. 
in 1896 Trustees of the Poor—the first 
women appointed in Baltimore to a public 
board. Miss McLane felt grieved, perhaps 
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shocked, by some of the conditions in the 
large, city alms-house—and therefore set to 
work to right them; as, for instance, by the 
establishment of an admission office using 
discrimination, under both a man and 
woman; by the establishment of proper 


bathing facilities, and of some occupation — 
for the insane women; and by the employ- 


_ ment of a head nurse who was trained. 

But before such service, she had become 
active in a working girls’ club, an interest 
which continued vital to the end of her life. 
Out of that came a sewing-room with elec- 
tric power for women who should not try to 
run the foot power machine. The head of 
the club and sewing-room writes that Miss 
McLane and she met at a suffrage meeting 
in Washington, forty years ago, when she 


herself was factory superintendent in Balti- — 


more, keen to organize working girls for 
improvement, and that Miss McLane soon 
looked her up. Out of their meeting came 
the club, with its motto “To Have and to 
Share.” When a very hard winter came 
and work relief was undertaken, to provide 
occupation in place of less helpful forms of 
help (of which there were many), Miss 
McLane and her associates were able ‘to 


_ expand the sewing-room to give work toa . 


selected group of women. 

When the Baltimore Association for Pro- 
-moting the University Education of Women 
was organized in 1898, Miss McLane be- 
came its first and only president. Its only 
secretary writes with a quarter century of 
hindsight: “It is due to her more than to 


any other person that the Association con-— 


tinued its existence for so many years . 
composed mainly of women of wealth and 
leisure in the mterest of the some- 
what abstract notion that to train women for 
research is a very important contribution to 
social and community service.” 

_ Miss McLane was one of the small group 
of women who, for eighteen years from 
. 1891, managed the Evening Dispensary for 
_ Working Women and Girls, which, for rea- 
sonable fees, provided good women physi- 
cians for care of women, and opportunities 
for young women physicians to gain ex- 
perience in practice of medicine. To her 
was chiefly due the social service fea- 
tures of work at the Dispensary—a piece of 


pioneering. 


Miss McLane was a leading member of 
the Maryland Child Labor Committee from 
the time it was organized until her death. 
Its work was one of her prime interests, and 
no member was more useful or more de- 
voted. Obviously, the Committee’s cam- 
paigns before each. session of the Legisla- 
ture involved constant supervision, and 
Miss McLane always did this most impor- 
tant part of the work. Her wide acquain- 


tance among the people of Maryland con- 


tributed much to her success, but her own 
personality was the most important factor. 


Modest in the expression of opinion, but 


firm on the essential points involved, she 
gave an impression of sincerity which made 
even her opponents yield her respect. 

The noteworthy achievements in Miss 
McLane’s career as a citizen and neighbor 
were the expressions of a rare personality. 


_ Her greatest accomplishment—as is that of 


every real teacher and friend—was her in- 
fluencing others to achieve. 

The head of the working girls’ club says 
that everyone felt a sympathetic presence 
when Miss McLane entered, that she never 
dominated, and was ready to serve on the 
smallest committee. 

In that girls’ club Miss McLane and Miss 
Mary E. Richmond met, and the former was 
soon urging the managers of the Charity 
Organization Society to make the latter its 
General Secretary. Miss Richmond writes 
now: “ Hers was a tenderness and consid- 
erateness that I’ve never known surpassed. 
But with such a courage, such a frankness 


and vigor, that it made one breathe deéper 


and freer just to know her.” | 
Miss McLane came of ancestry distin- 


_ guished for varied public services. Her civic 


sense was keen, her interests in politics were 
active and practical. She had all that good 
lineage, wealth, and opportunities could give, 
and she turned those gifts into tools for serv- 
ice. She saw that one’s own life may be en- 
riched by knowing and working with others’ 
in differing walks and occupations; that real 
friendships are based on the enduring quali- 
ties. She practiced the principles inherent 
in a fine personality—frank honesty, per- 
sistent courage and hope, the keen and open 
mind, the warm heart, the helping hand. 
Jerrrey R. BRACKETT 
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EDITORIALS 
FOSHE October 1927 Quarterly of the 
§ London Charity Organisation Society 


™- has a sharp and thoughtful criticism 


of their case work policy. This signed 


article is written by one of the advisory or | 


case committee members and is a frank 
statement of disappointment over the con- 
clusion reached in several cases. The one 
given as an example was the refusal to help 
because the client did not co-operate. The 
man, a bed-ridden paralytic, applied for a 
wheel chair but refused to give “ character 
references’ or facts to identify his army 
record. It brings up the same old question 
of who needs our services, and who. are the 
needy ? | 

The crowning criticism of the society’s 
stand is their reporting their position on this 
case to an influential citizen to whom the 
paralytic later applied, the society convinc- 


ing him that they were correct because they 
would not be able to appeal to the public for | 


support in the face of such indiscriminate 
giving. This all has a familiar sound! _ 

Who are the needy? Shall we regard 
any one way of approach to a human prob- 
lem as the all important thing? Is a series 
of interviews with outside sources so un- 
alterable that the client himself shall be 


abandoned rather than vary the procedure? 


Our vision is often dimmed by lack of 


imagination or ingenuity. How often might 
we write “case closed for lack of under- 
standing on the part of the visitor ”? 
There is something vigorous and stimu- 
lating in the frank way these English bulle- 
tins carry differences of opinion and criti- 
cism of current projects. We are reminded 
that the first report of the British Royal 
Commission on Adult Education brought 
out strongly that there must perforce be 
something controversial jn courses offered 
if they were to hold the attention of grown 


people. 
“Pinon tell me where I can get 


information about improvements in 
charities since 1918,” writes an 
undergraduate in a state university. The 
inquirer explains that he is gathering ma- 
terial for the thesis which is required before 
he can get his A.B. degree. ‘The question 


_ makes one gasp, not so much because of the 
impossibility of an answer as because it im- 


plies such an enormous gap between the col- 
leges and social workers. Presumably this 
student—as well as those who ask for ma- 
terial on “what influences have changed 
family life since the war,” or, to give an- © 
other example, “is family social work suc- 
cessful ’—chose his subject after conferring 


with his instructor. Presumably also he is 
_ majoring in sociology or economics or some 


allied subject. Will his facts (if he can 
get them) contribute to his own education? 
Who will test their validity? Will his thesis 
make a contribution to an understanding of 
our social life? Or is the whole plan of 


undergraduate theses merely a way of incul- 


cating the technique of research? 
We feel the need of research on the sub- 
ject and offer it as good thesis material for 
some promising undergraduate! | 
These requests for information do sug- 
gest, however, the possibility of directing 
the students’ curiosity towards matters 
somewhat more concrete and restricted in» 
scope. Are there perhaps some local insti- 
tutions or social problems into which they 
could profitably inquire? We can conceive 
of a student—even an undergraduate— 
gathering some useful information on any | 
one of the topics which Miss Byington § 
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outlines in What Social Workers Should 
Know About Their Own Communities, or 
studying the development of any single 
state or local institution and comparing its 
standards with those accepted elsewhere. 

The most disheartening feature of these 
various thesis subjects is their utter divorce 
from reality. The responsibility does not 
rest on the colleges and universities alone. 
It is but a symptom of the lack of communi- 
cation between those who are trying, how- 
ever ineffectually, to meet actual social prob- 
lems, and those who are considering them 
from a theoretical viewpoint. 


HE Famiry has recently issued a 
printed Bibliography for Social Case 
Workers which makes the material in its 
various issues available for easy reference. 


It includes all the articles printed (up to and 
including those in the July, 1927, issue) on — 
Investigation and the Art of Interviewing ; 
Case Recording; Making and Carrying Out 
Plans of Treatment; Diagnosis—Evaluating 
Evidence ; Evaluation and Interpretation ; 


Development of Community Resources ; 


Philosophy — Goals — Ethics — of Family 
Social Work; The Family in General; 
Racial Backgrounds — Foreign-Born ; and 
Special Problems of the Case Worker. 

_ The bibliography is not meant to be all- 


‘inclusive; numerous other subjects have 
_ been treated in THe Famrty since its first 


issue in March, 1920. But the articles listed 
were selected with an eye to the problems of 
the case worker and the needs of students. 

Copies of the Bibliography may be pro- 
cured without charge through the office of 
THE FaAMILy. 


GUIDEPOSTS OF PROBATION’ 


EDWIN J. COOLEY 
Chief Probation Officer, New York. City 


T MAY be said “ probation, as it has 
been of family case work, that “ like 
teaching, medicine, and so many other 

professions, it offers a challenge to its 
workers, and demands of entrants into its 
field personal qualifications of the highest 
order. 

“It is difficult to state these qualifications 
in exact terms, but in general they include 
maturity of mind and personal poise, along 
with the buoyancy of youth, Probably more 
important than years is a knowledge of life’s 
familiar adjustments, often called ‘life ex- 
perience.’ Physical vigor and mental health 
are also important, for professional persons 
must be prepared to release energy in their 
work in a way that is possible only to per- 
sons of good aye and wholesome 
minds. 


“The case worker should parva to the 


field an appreciation of people, and a ca- 
pacity. for critical judgment, uncolored by 


prejudice and balanced by an ability to see. 


beyond the apparent qualities in people to 


_ the dynamic forces and latent possibilities 
*Given at the New York State Conference of 


wn Officers, Troy, N. Y., November 14, 


beyond. Open-mindedness, the ability to 


get things done, perseverance, and a sense 


of humor are also a part of the case worker’s 
equipment. And as further tools he must 
bring imagination and a zest for discovery 
to push forward the frontiers of our knowl- 
edge of human capacity.” ? 

The standards proposed in this paper con- 
stitute virtually a summary of the procedure 
utilized by the Probation Department in its 
work in the Court of General Sessions of 
New York City, crystallized into a concise, 
clearly-defined set of principles. It is hoped 


that they will prove valuable to probation 


workers as a convenient measuring rod for 
checking up their own work. | 

Another advantage in presenting these 
criteria of modern probation practice is that 
the whole scope of the probation problem is 
succinctly dramatized and can thus be more 
easily and adequately grasped. 

However, it must not be overlooked that 
the application of the standards and prin- 
ciples given herein presupposes a_ back- 
ground of much of the modern knowledge 

* Vocational Aspects of Family Social Work. 


American Association of orkers,-130 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 
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of human behavior and a familiarity with 


effective ways of altering human conduct, in 
addition to an understanding of the methods 
of social diagnosis and case work. 

Owing to the diversity of the statutes and 
laws governing probation practice, the varia- 
tions in organization, personnel, and equip- 
ment, the different types of courts, the na- 
ture of the offenses, and the human material 


considered, it is apparent that no one set of 


probation standards can be followed in every 
case investigated or supervised. 


Delinquency finds its source not only in » 


the complexities of personality, but in de- 
structive factors and influences in the com- 
munity. Each delinquent possesses his own 
unique personality and character, has had a 
lifetime of experiences peculiar to himself, 
and presents an individual problem which 
requires careful consideration in the adapta- 
tion of probation methods suitable to the 
particular needs of the delinquent. No two 
cases call for exactly the same treatment. 
Therefore, any probation standards formu- 


_ lated must be considered as general prin- 


ciples of guidance which constantly have to 


_ be modified and adjusted to meet the prac- 
' tical exigencies of the work. 


Further experience with probation may 


' modify some of our present ideas, but the 
eriteria for effective probation work set 


forth herein embody the results of careful 


planning and -well tested methods. 


Standards for Effective Probation W ork 
Judges and the Courts 


(1) State legislatures should clothe every 


court with the power to place suitable of- 


_ fenders on probation, adult as well as juve- 


nile delinquents. 


(2) Adequate funds, personnel, and : 


equipment should be furnished to all proba- 
tion bureaus. | 

(3) Before placing an offender on pro- 
bation, judges should require a comprehen- 
sive preliminary investigation by the proba- 
tion bureaus. 

(4) Courts should not place on probation 
habitual offenders, drug addicts, confirmed 
inebriates, or the feebleminded with fixed 
anti-social habits. Unfit subjects on proba- 
tion constitute a menace to the community, 
destroy the confidence of the public in the 
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system, and handicap the efficiency of proba- 
tion officers. 
(5) Courts, indens, and probation officers 
should co-operate sympathetically and ac- 
tively in the development of the probation — 
system. | 
(6) Regular reports on the progress of 
probationers should be made to the judges. 
(7) At the termination of the probation 


period, probationers should be brought be- 
_ fore the court, preferably in chambers, for 


a judicial review of their conduct. In large © 
cities, where there is a considerable number | 
of judges, a probation part or court could | 
be organized to great advantage, to issue 
warrants, hear violations, authorize dis- 
charges, and give especial consideration to 
the problems of probation. 


Administration and Organization | 
(8) The proper supervision of the work 


of the individual probation officers by a chief 


probation officer or by group supervisors, 
and also by the judges of the court, is essen- 
tial in covey an effective probation — 
system, 

(9) Although there is a certain advan- 
tage in having the preliminary investigation 


made by the officer who subsequently super- 


vises the probationer, nevertheless, in large 
cities, a division of the probation staff into 
corps of investigators and supervisors is 
often desirable and practicable. Specializa- 
tion of service and the fitness of particular 
officers for distinct kinds of work must also 
be taken into account. : 
(10) The chief probation officer should 
consider it his responsibility to train his staff 
in the larger principles and _ scientific 
methods of probation work. : 
(11) The chief of the bureau should 


formulate a definite plan of procedure for 


the investigation and supervision work and 


see that it is carried out by the probation | 
staff. 


(12) Staff conferences, group confer- 
ences, and difficult case conferences should 
be held regularly in order to guide the pro- 
bation officers in their work, and to stimu- 
late them to the highest plane of efficiency. 

(13) The system of case assignment on 


the basis of personality is advisable in com- 


munities in which the distances to be trav- 
eled permit an officer to reach effectively the 
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different parts of the city or county with- 


out a great loss of time. In large cities the © 


district system of assignment is a necessity, 
although exceptions should be made in cases 
presenting special problems. 

(14) An esprit de corps, enthusiastic co- 
operation, and teamwork should be culti- 
vated in every group of probation officers. 
(15) Volunteer service is without value 


unless it is preceded by education, training, — 


and experience, and given careful, genuine 
case supervision afterward. Volunteer 
workers should be carefully selected and 
should be under the supervision of the chief 
probation officer. 


(16) The chief probation officer should 


make a careful study of the relative merits 
of different methods of applying probation, 
and map out a plan for a continual check- 


ing up and improvement of case treatment 


in the light of such study. 

(17) Supervision of the work of proba- 
tion officers should be exercised by a state 
commission definitely charged with this 
duty. 

The Probation Officer 
(18)The qualifications of probation off- 
cers should include, preferably, graduation 
from college, or its equivalent, or from a 
school of social work and at least one year’s 
experience in social case work under super- 
vision. 

(19) Definite requirements as to char- 
acter and vocational aptitude should be re- 
quired of those who seek to become proba- 


tion officers. Good personality, tact, re- 


sourcefulness, and sympathy are essential. 
Merit and fitness alone should be the basis 
of appointment. 

(20) By reading, studying, and attendance 
at conferences, probation officers should en- 
deavor continually to increase their knowl- 


edge and capacity in order to measure up to. 


the great responsibilities of their work. 
(21) Probation officers should participate 
actively in the larger movements for social 
amelioration with special attention to those 
concerned with the prevention of delin- 
quency. | 
Methodology of Diagnosis 
_ (22) The probation plan of social diag- 
nosis should consider the legal history of the 
offender, the essential elements of his en- 
vironment, a study of his developmental his- 


tory, personality, and behavior, his capacities 
and potentialities, and the etiology of the 
delinquency. 

(23) The study of the legal history of 
the offender should comprise his previous 
court record, analysis of the offense, and the 
story and attitude of the complainant. A 
fingerprint system should be established and 


utilized to ascertain the criminal records of 


delinquents. 

(24) The diagnosis of the social history 
of the delinquent should include the personal 
history, education and early life, family and 
neighborhood conditions, employment _his- 
tory, recreation, habits and associates, re- 
ligious observances and training, and the 
mitigating or aggravating circumstances of 
the offense. 

(25) The diagnosis of the personality of 
the defendant should consider the following 
factors: heredity, physical condition, men- 
tality (capacity, traits, and interests), emo- 
tions, sentiments and beliefs, character and 
conduct, and manner and appearance. , 

(26) An accurate, complete, and concise 
report of the social diagnosis, including the 
etiology of the maladjustment, should be 
prepared in typewritten form and presented 
to the court in advance of the day of 
sentence. 

(27) The court should utilize the service 
of physicians, psychiatrists, and psycholo- 


gists to examine defendants before sentence. 


In case such provisions have not been made, 
probation officers should secure this service 
by co-operation with available clinics. 
_ (28) When a social service exchange has 
been established, it should be utilized by pro- 
bation officers to obtain the history of con- 
tacts of social agencies having knowledge of 
the delinquent or of his family. 

(29) The work of a probation bureau 
should be so organized that the making of 
investigations does not require so much of 


the time of probation officers that they are — 


prevented from properly performing their 
principal duties of looking after and aiding 
persons who are placed on probation. 
(30) A probation officer, assigned ex- 
clusively to this duty, should not be required 


to make more than twelve preliminary in-— 


vestigations a month. 
(31). A complete copy of the social in- 
vestigation and reports of physical and 
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mental examinations should accompany the 
order of commitment to an institution. 


Methodology of Adjustment 
(32) The case objectives of supervisory 


effort should be to assist the probationer to ~ 


obtain adequate adjustment within himself 
and within the community. 

(33) Every phase of the supervisory 
process should be directed toward the per- 
manent restoration of the probationer in the 
community as a socially useful citizen. 

(34) The process of adjustment should 
be carefully individualized and fitted to meet 
the needs of each probationer. 


(35) Immediately after a delinquent has — 


been placed on probation, the probation offi- 
cer should interview him entirely alone and 


explain carefully the instructions of the 
court and the general and particular condi- 


tions of probation. A statement of these 
conditions should be given to the probationer 
in writing. The instructions of the court 
should be made a part of the case history. 
Visits to the home and to other places to 
secure additional information and co-opera- 
tion should be the next step. 

(36) A plan of adjustment and super- 
vision should be formulated and recorded in 
each case. This requires insight into the 
personality and environment of the proba- 
tioner, an analysis of the causal factors of 
the delinquency, a summary of the problems 
presented, and a creative interpretation of 
the facts. The plan of treatment should be 
checked up at least monthly and modified, 
when necessary, in conference with the chief 


probation officer or other supervisor. 


(37) It is of vital importance that any 
plan of treatment formulated should be ac- 
cepted by the probationer himself. This 


acceptance can be obtained most effectively 


through gaining his confidence and respect, 


the arousing of his admiration for the pro- — 


bation officer, the realization of his own 
problems and motives, the removal of his 
anti-social attitude, the presentation of new 
visions and goals, and the transference of 
objectives. During this particular phase of 
the work, a certain amount of trial and error 


_ by the probationer should be permitted by 


the officer. | 
(38) In the process of social adjustment, 
the following factors should be emphasized : 
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The development of social relationships, 
adjustment within the family, the improve- 
ment of neighborhood conditions, the attain- 
ment of financial independence by means 
of vocational guidance or scientific job— 
placement, and the cultivation of habits of 
budgeting and thrift, and constructive 
recreation. Every effort should be made 
to restore the social status of the proba- 
tioner. Consideration should also be given 
to language and racial psychology and 
background. 

(39) Complete with the 
social agencies of the community in the 


effort to surround probationers with every _ 


helpful influence is necessary for effective 
probation work and for the progressive de- 
velopment of the system. In general pro- 
bation officers should not undertake services 
for probationers which other agencies are 
better equipped to furnish. In cases in 
which two or more agencies are concerned 
with the same family, frequent conferences 


are necessary for good team-work. 


(40) Every effort should be made to de- 
velop a well-rounded personality and a self- 
reliant character in the probationer. Such. 
elements as the following are essential parts 


of the process of personality development : 


Holding up an ideal of himself to the pro- 
bationer, physical rehabilitation, strict dis- 
cipline and self-control, aggressive character 
building and assured emotional adjustment, 
academic and vocational education, discovery 
and unfoldment of new resources and out- 
lets, the regaining of self-respect and social 
consciousness, improvement in appearance 
and manner, religious development, and the 


_ long look ahead. 


(41) Probationers should be helped as 
much as possible to get suitable work and to 
succeed in it. The interest of employers 
should be secured, and co-operation with 
employment bureaus should be maintained. 
In large offices a bureau of employment 
should be established.. Probation officers 
should assist probationers in the choice of a 
vocation. 3 

Whether or not an employer should be 
informed of the probationer’s delinquency 
depends on the type of employer. Tact and 
judgment should be used to protect the inter- 


ests of both the employer and the proba- 


tioner. Probationers should be sent for em- 
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Cases. 


ployment only to those institutions where 
proper standards of work are maintained. 
(42) Religion is one of the most vital 
factors in reforming character. Probation 
officers should be careful to respect the re- 
ligious convictions of their probationers and 


should secure the friendly co-operation of © 
clergymen and religious organizations of the - 


same faith as that of the probationer. 

(43) During the process of supervision, 
the following tendencies should be avoided: 
Subtle antagonisms on the part of the officer 


to his charge because of a lack of under- 


standing of the probationer’s nature or 
problems, or failure in dealing with them; 
too close and weakening supervision; im- 
patience with relapses ; and objective case 
work. 

(44) The probation system should be 
standardized by the employment of as many 
officers as are required by the number of 
Effective probation work demands 
that no probation officer should supervise 
more than fifty probationers at any one time. 
Officers handling the cases of women should 
be assigned a smaller number. 

(45) In the event that the process of ad- 
justment has not been completed at the end 


of the probation period, application should . 


be made to the court for an extension of the 
term of probation, in order that the case 
work may be continued until rehabilitation is 
assured. 


(46) Probationers should be required to | 


report weekly, except during periods of un- 
employment, when daily visits to the proba- 
tion office would be advisable. 

When properly safeguarded, reporting 
provides opportunity for acquaintance with 
the probationer and free conversation re- 
garding his interests and surroundings, and 
is a means of training in habits of regularity 
and punctuality. Probation officers should 


make these meetings count in information 


_ obtained and advice given and in the estab- 
lishment of a friendly relationship. Inter- 
views with probationers should be in private 
and should not be hurried or stereotyped. 
The commingling of probationers should be 
carefully avoided. 2 

(47) No probationer should be permitted 
to leave the jurisdiction of the court without 
the permission of the judge. When such 
permission is granted, probationers should 
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ment of the conditions of probation. 


be required to report to the probation bureau 
weekly by letter and should be placed under 
the supervision of the probation officer of 
the new community. 

(48) Home visits should be made regu- 
larly at least once every two weeks by the 


supervision officer, and the place of employ- 


ment should be visited at least once a month. 


vision, knowledge of the assets and liabilities 


- of the family, and the correction of unfavor- 


able conditions. 
(49) The period of probation should be 
long enough to-afford opportunity for defi- 


nite improvement in the character and con- | 


duct of the probationers. At least one year 
is required in difficult cases, and a longer 
period is often advisable. The length of 
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These visits are essential to effective super- 


probation in each case should be determined — 


by a study of the problem, the needs dis- 
closed, and the progress made. 

(50) An essential factor of any suc- 
cessful probation work is vigorous enforce- 
Pro- 
bationers should be returned to the court 
promptly when the probation officer is firmly 


convinced of the unfitness of the proba- 


tioner for further probationary treatment. 
Every effort should be made to apprehend 
absconders. 


Equipment, Clerical Help, and Records 


(51) Suitable office quarters with ade- 
quate equipment and provision for necessary 


expenses sshould be supplied to probation 


officers. 
(52) The necessary clerical help should 
be granted to probation officers. It is poor 


economy to burden probation officers with. 


clerical duties as their essential work is in 
the field. 

(53) A modern filing system, which wilt 
permit of the ready identification of cases, 
should be maintained by every probation 
bureau. 

Probation case records should contain the 
investigation of the case, the constructive 
work planned, attempted, and accomplished, 
and a chronological history of the super- 
vision. Probation records should be pro- 
tected from indiscriminate public inspection. 

(54) A statistical system should be or- 
ganized in every probation bureau, so that 
it will be possible annually to: compile signifi- 
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cant social data concerning the problems 
dealt with, the results, and the prevention 
and treatment of delinquency. 


Informing the Public 
(55) Probation officers should seek legiti- 


mate and enlightened publicity for their 


work through public speaking and the press 
in order to develop a:more appreciative and 
better informed public opinion concerning 
probation. 

(56) Annual reports portraying clearly 
the work, achievements, and needs of the 
bureau, supplemented by case studies, find- 
ings, and crime discussions, should be pub- 
lished and the material arranged in an inter- 
esting and attractive style. The statistical 
information should be tabulated in accord- 
ance with standard methods and uniform 
terminology. 

(57) The publication of typical or socially 
illuminating case studies would prove valu- 
able to probation officers, social workers, 
schools, and the general public. 

(58) Greater support, not,only financial 


but moral, is needed by — officers 


and the probation*service. 


Probation in Relation to Other Agencies 


(59) In many communities it would be 
highly desirable for the chief probation offi- 
cer at stated intervals to call a conference of 
the social workers of the city to meet with 
the probation officers in order to consider 
their mutual problems and better methods. of 
operation. 

Difficult case conferences should be or- 
ganized, to include social workers and repre- 
sentatives from religious, professional, and 
business groups, for the purpose of obtain- 


ing expert counsel and service in difficult 


probation cases. 

(60) Cordial co-operation should be 
maintained with police departments and the 
correctional forces of the community and 
the state. 

Warrants for violators of probation 
should be executed by police officers and not 
by probation officers. 

(61) A central bureau of criminal identi- 
fication and records should be established i in 
each community. 

(62) Every probation officer should con- 
duct a survey of his community or district 


so that he will become acquainted with its 


assets, liabilities, and needs. 


This social 
knowledge will not only be helpful in the 
adjustment of probationers, but also in the 
interpretation of the community to its 
citizenry. | 
Probation in Rural Communities 

(63) Probation in rural communities 
should be undertaken only by trained social 
workers dnd if the work must be combined 
with some other type of work, it should not 


be identified with the prosecution of cases, — 
as are the positions of the clerk of the court, 


police officer, or sheriff. 

The matter of reporting of probationers 
should be determined by the individual cir- 
cumstances. Frequently reporting may be 
found impracticable. 


Volunteers may be more necessary than in 


urban communities. 


Probation officers should be provided with . 


adequate means of transportation in order to 
cover their extensive territory. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, it should be emphasized 
that probation work depends for its success 
largely upon the relation established between 
one individual and another. The personal 
equation enters into all of this work. We 
constantly hear it said that no two cases are 
alike; it is equally true that no two proba- 


tion officers are alike. It is, therefore, diffi-. 
cult'to lay down any general rules, and in 


fact this can be done only by granting 
numerous exceptions. The successful pro- 
bation officer cannot always define his 
methods, but he knows that his success de- 
pends upon establishing right personal rela- 
tions with his charge and in helping him to 
achieve that which he as an individual needs. 
The needs of men on probation of course 
differ from those of 
children present still other problems. Each 
probationer must necessarily be treated 
largely on the basis of his peculiar needs 


which leaves much to the discretion and 
| judgment of the probation officer. 


We believe, however, that it is possible to 
make certain general ‘rules for various 
classes of probationers. In work with 


human beings as with inanimate materials, 
there are rules of conduct and similar reac- 
tions which may be studied and classified 
and rules and principles deduced therefrom. 
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In applying these criteria, however, the per- | 


sonal and individual factors should not be 
overlooked. 
As Moran has said, “ When probation is 


_ properly evaluated, its value to all the mem-— 


bers of the community will not be based 
upon terms of its economy, the amount of 
money collected from non-supporting hus- 


bands or for fines paid in installments, or — 


the number of jobs found. There will be 
only one standard for successful probation 
work, and that will be—was the probation 
treatment given effective in changing the 
attitude or the point of view of the proba- 
tioner, and does he look at life 1 in a different 


way?’’® 


Probation officers should not forget their 
relationship to the larger fields of social 
work. Probation is only one factor in the 
great leavening processes which social work 
in all its phases has effected in this country. 
Probation does not differ essentially in its 
aims and functions from any of the other 


great divisions of social work. The proba- 


tion system, in common with all the other 


* Frederick A. Moran: Where Are We in Pro- 
bation W ork? N. Y. State Probation Commission, 


p. 15 


social organizations, is dealing constructively 
with the same kind of material, namely, 
human beings. If probation officers will 


only keep this larger point of view con- 


stantly in mind, they will be able to maintain 
a sane and scientific outlook; they will not 
become obsessed with an exaggerated sense 
of their importance; they will not attempt 
to do alone what can be accomplished only 
by the active and wholehearted co-operation 
of all the constructive forces of the com- 
munity. Keeping the magnitude and the 
significance of their tasks constantly before 
them will stimulate their ambition and 
arouse in them allegiance and loyalty, which 
will impel them to labor more diligently and 
more thoughtfully, and which will inevitably 
lead to the accomplishment of larger and 
more permanent results. 

Social workers and. probation officers 
should remember always that they are the 
torch bearers of that truth which Dean 
Pound has called “the most important 
change of the century—the transference of 
the sense of value from property to 
humanity.” ¢ 


*Roscoe Pound, Dean of Harvard University 
School. 


ENTER J/ JASON! 


MRS. MABEL H. MATTINGLY 
Instructor i in c hild Welfare, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University 


he crawled out from under the bed. 
The Young Visitor found him at 


: A N abashed, ‘contrite figure he was, as 


home, the day after he had run away (for 


the fifth time) from the Orphanage. The 


edict had gone forth that he could not re- 


turn. - She tried hard to be dignified but her 
risibilities nearly overcame her when Jason 
explained his flight: “ There wasn’t no place 
to play out there.” The Young Visitor 
walked to the window and saw crowds of 
children swarming below in the busy street, 
in an effort to find recreation and relief from 


the heat. And then her mind went back to ~ 


the green trees, the sloping hills, the broad 


f open spaces of Shady Hill, with its modern 
“cottage plan ” and every conceivable device 


for keeping children well and happy. But 
here was Jason. (And the Senior Play was 
to be given that afternoon on the Campus. 


_ She did want to see it for her Junior was 


taking the part of Rosalind.) 


Jason’s sullen “I don’t never want to go 


back ”’ put an end to her meditations. She 
thought of that other Jason of long ago and 
his search for the Golden Fleece. Was she 
supposed to help this modern Jason over- 


come every hardship and find at the end an- 


other Golden Fleece? Just that morning her 
supervisor had said, in discussing another 
runaway: “This truancy is only a symp- 
tom. Some hidden cause is at the bottom of 
this wanderlust!” How delightful Fraulein 
Waechter’s course in German VI had been. 
Maybe Jason was looking for the Blue 
Flower. “ Did you ever hear of the Blue 
Flower, Jason?” 

“No ma’am. But there was loads of 
daisies and buttercups at Shady Hill.” 


She looked at her watch—nearly two- 
thirty. The stage would be ready now and 
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the audience assembled. She could just pic- 


ture the players trying to keep out of sight 
and the improvised curtain of trees! Pa- 
tiently she turned to Jason, but all thoughts 
of scolding were promptly dismissed when 


_ she saw in him the picture of penitence. A 


feeling of sympathy came over her. She 
too would hate an institution where every- 
thing had to be done by the clock. She did 
wish she had read the record more carefully. 


It had been a “transfer” and recently she 


had found the well known yellow slip signed 
by the supervisor: “ Will you read this 
through carefully, reviewing results of treat- 
ment to date, and indicate your plan.” She 


had planned to do this for the next confer- 
ence period, but that was out of the question 


now for Jason had appeared on the scene, 


not in response to any cue, but because he 


was Jason. She tried to think of what she 
had read of the family’s previous history. 
She remembered a divorce and the father’s 
remarriage. 

“Ts your mother at work, Jason? ”’ 

“ Naw, she’s out with Jim.” 

“And who is Jim?” 

“ He’s the guy that boards here.” 
“Qh.” A new complication that the 
Young Visitor had been warned about. She 
vaguely recalled a sentence in the record: 
“ At the time of the divorce, there -was some 
question of woman’s morality.” : 

“Does Jim stay here all the time?” 

Jason looked at her with withering scorn. 
Anyone who didn’t know that a boarder 


" stayed all the time surely had a lot to learn. 


The Young Visitor felt she was ‘ies 
ground. 

“Now Jason, I am going to let you re- 
main home over Sunday. Be sure and go to 
church tomorrow, won’t you?” (She felt in 
her heart he wouldn’t, but one of the items 
on the statistical card read “church connec- 


_ tion strengthened ” and she loved to check 
that.) “ Monday morning, you and I will 


go to see a perfectly wonderful man and 
maybe when you talk with him, you will be 


_ able to decide what you would like best in 


all the world to do. “f 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 
| — that disarming acquiescence. She 
wou late for the play, but she could see 


a part of it anyway. 


“Of what stature is she?” 

“Just as high as my heart.” 
_ The Young Visitor was thoroughly en- 
joying herself. Just the other night Ned 
had used that quotation in speaking of her. 
She was starry eyed at the thought. The 
words had a familiar sound. She hadn’t 
realized they were from “ As You Like It.” 
Ned was “well-read” . . . And in an- 
other year, he would be making $3,500 

And then, the long years . . 

It was good to be young and to be engaged 
in work you liked And to be look- 


ing forward to life with Ned. . . . Jason 
was very far away. The Golden Fleece! 


How easy it must have been in the days 


when one brought all doubts to the Oracle 
and got advice as to what to do. But if you | 


had a supervisor who insisted always on 


knowing your plan and particularly if you [| 
hadn’t had time to think out a plan—oh | 

well—Doctor Warner at Children’s Aid 
would surely find out what was wrong with | 


Jason and why he persisted in running away. 
He. was so wonderful with children anyway. 


_ What was that line in Tennyson—“ I should 


find an easier confessor in thee.”’ It seemed 
as though all the children felt that way about 


Doctor Warner. Their inmost thoughts un- 
folded before his kindliness and patience. §/ 


But the summary! Time enough for that. 
The Office Manual said it must be in 
i within three days after child’s place- 


ment.”” She must certainly read that record 
_thoroughly. 


The play was nearly over now. Wasn't it 
lovely to know that Rosalind and Orlando 
would come into their own? How colorful 
the wedding procession. Every one was 
moving about, exchanging greetings, look- 
ing up the players, renewing old friendships 
and declaring this play the best ever given 
at the College. Ned was coming forward 


to meet her. Jason was still farther away. | 
It was nearly ten o’clock Monday morn-— 


ing when the Young ‘Visitor called for 
Jason. His mother was dealing in her usual 


_ manner with a crisis—tears and wringing of 
hands and upbraiding of Jason because he 
did not love her. He was complacent under 


her good-bye kiss and became talkative and 


friendly on the way to Children’s Aid. One 
subject he warily avoided and the Young 
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_ Visitor did not insist —and that was his run- 


ning away. 
She was just back in the office writing in 


ther Day Book when the telephone’s one long 


and three short gave her its personal per- 
emptory summons. The matron at Chil- 


dren’s Aid was calling to say that Jason 


had only remained long enough to eat his 


‘lunch and had then made his escape by way | 


of the second story window. She had told 
the police to pick him up and bring him 
back. The Young Visitor would much 
rather have gone for him herself. She 
didn’t quite like the idea of the police. Of 
course it would save time and in the mean- 
time, perhaps, she had better start reading 
the record. As she read, she couldn’t help 
contrasting this home of Jason’s with her 
own. On Jason’s side was the home, 
“merely a part of the outer world roofed 
over and a lighted fire within,” broken and 
disordered, an ineffectual mother, an im- 
moral father, drinking, defiance of the law, 
and lack of respect for each other. On her 
own side was the well ordered home life, 
sheltered and protected—truly “ the place of 
peace, the shelter not only from all injury 
but from all terror, doubt and division.” 
And she thought of her loving efficient 
mother and the father whom she adored. 


Poor Jason! He had missed much. She — 
wondered if he realized just. how much, 


Patiently she read, listing the assets: win- 
ning personality, absolute honesty, love of 


- adventure (was that an asset or a liability ?). 


Parallel to these, his liabilities: Repeated 
truancy, utter disregard of his mother, lack 
of respect for his father, inability to con- 


form either at. home, in school, or at church. 


She was not quite so sure of the last but his 
mother had said he would never go to 


_ church, while admitting that she never went 


herself. 


And then she counted up his absences—21 _ 


out of 35 sessions at the public school he 
had attended and the record was even worse 
for the parochial school, to which he had 
formerly lent his occasional presence. All 
the supervisor’s questions kept coming back 
to her—“ Is there any inherent strength in 
this family on which we can build? Can we 
ever bring that mother to a realization of 
her responsibility in part at least for Jason’s 
present conduct? Isn’t the thing he is doing 
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today the result of what he did yesterday 
and the day before? Haven’t we been more 
active in looking after the emergent needs 


of his body and knowing nothing of what is 


going on in his little ten-year-old soul?” 
The Young Visitor always liked that word 
“we.” It gave a feeling of kinship. Per- 
haps the supervisor had also made mistakes, 
as a case worker. She did love to hear her 


talk of “high objectives ” and to think that 


some day she might attain to some of them 


at least. 

The telephone was ringing again. It was 
so hard to accomplish anything in the office. 
Children’s Aid was calling to say the police 
had picked Jason up in the public square 
and brought him back, but he remained only 
half an hour, escaping in the same way as 


- before. And Children’s Aid could not take 


him back. He would demoralize the group. 
The Young Visitor leaned back wearily. 
Just what would she do? The supervisor 
had gone for the day. 


Early the next morning she found him 


at home, with a sprained ankle. In the days 


_that followed and while Jason was still con- 


fined to the house the Young Visitor called 
frequently. And one day the opportunity, 
for which she had been waiting, came quite 


unexpectedly. Jason confided to her that it 
was the height of his ambition to attend the 
_“ bad boys’ school.” 


“You mean the Ggorge Washington?” 

“ Well that’s what they call it now, but it 
is really the school for bad boys. I know 
lots of fellows there.” 

“ But Jason, you’re not a bad boy.” 

“Yes, I am, and I want to go there. 
Please, Miss, let me go, and I promise you 
to be good.” 

The matter of a transfer was a simple 
enough process. The Young Visitor was 
delighted. Who would have thought that 
the Golden Fleece was as near as the George 


Washington School? Not because of lack 


of faith in Jason, but because she herself 
wanted to see the School, she arrived there 
on the morning he was supposed to report. 
Yes, he had appeared and was even now in 
the class room. She could breathe easily 


again. 
Ten days later the Young Visitor found a 


note on her desk: Jason in the Detention 


Home, conference at Child Guidance Clinic 
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Friday at 10:00 called by Board of iain. 
tion. . . It was a formidable gather- 
' ing she found at the clinic and the attend- 
ance officer didn’t even smile when the 
_ kindly, bald-headed psychiatrist announced : 
“ We are going to hear the story of Jason 


of the wandering feet.” The Young Visitor — 


thanked the powers that be that she had 
carefully read the record/ She tried to 
articulate some of her ow! 
Jason. What was that the supervisor had 
said ? 

Not in entire forgetfulness _ and not in utter 

nakedness 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come from 

_ God who is our home. 
She dwelt on Jason’s very lovable manner 
and rather resented the attendance officer’s 
shifting of his feet as she related the many 
' reasons for her faith in Jason’s ultimate 

salvation. 
“All bosh!” And the officer told her how 
Jason had been in school only one day out 
of nine. It was high time to do something. 
The Children’s Bureau had fallen down on 
the job. Its treatment was “ womanish.” 
(If he had even said “ feminine ” she would 
have forgiven him.) Every one was sick 
and tired of this kind of work. He had al- 
ready set the wheels in motion and wanted 
Jason to go to the Industrial School. | 

The Young Visitor gasped. Could she 
ever forget that trip to the Industrial School 
with Sociology V? Could she ever forget 
the hard, uncompromising looks on the faces 
_ of some of the inmates? There was one at 
that work bench in the corner who had the 
same big brown appealing eyes that Jason 


has. She had wanted to know his ‘at 


He seemed so unlike the rest. 
Her back was against the wall now. She 
‘must gird her armor. 
“But that’s a correctional institution. 
_ You have boys of all classes there. Jason is 
not a bad boy. He will be made worse 
there. He just hates institutions.” She was 
getting braver. “ And I don’t blame him.” 
She turned to the psychiatrist. 
was on her side, for he looked so kindly. 
“We can let a boy defy authority just so 
long, and then we must check him up.” —. 
_ “But we don’t know just why he runs 
away. Jason keeps his own counsel.” 
_ Nearly all her ammunition had given out. 


thoughts about 


Surely, he 
10:00 in Juvenile Court.” - 


officer had risen and was on the way out. 
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The indents officer was ‘obviously bored. 
A conference to him meant having your 
plan made in advance and “ springing” it at | 
a propitious moment. She turned plead- 
ingly to the psychiatrist. “‘ Should Jason be 


- impressed with the fact that this is a puni- | 


tive measure? ”’ 

sa Certainly. ” The attendance officer felt 
he was gaining ground. His confidence was 
amazing. 

“You see, Miss D,” the psychiatrist was 
talking now, “ You are idealizing Jason. He 
is likable, it’s true, but we must meet his 
problem in a practical way. Now, if our 
city had sufficient facilities for foster home 
care, we might place Jason with a very in- 
telligent family and he might work out all 
right.” 

“ But he has an I.Q. of 115 and we don't 
know why he runs away. It was to know 
this that I took him to Children’s Aid, but 
he ran away before Dr. Warner could talk 
to him.” 

“I have talked with Jason and he runs © 
away in order to set himself up with his 


gang. He has no security at home and his 


cronies jeer at him for the conditions there. 
He finds satisfaction by running away and 


his gang looks upon him as an unusual per- 


son, deserving a certain amount of respect.” 
How good of the psychiatrist to talk in 
terms she could understand. Doctor S at 
the hospital clinic always used “ seventy-five 
cent words” and she could never compre- 


_ hend their meaning until after she got away 
and had a chance to look them up in the 


medical dictionary. 
“Foster home care ”—there was a loop- 
hole. The Young Visitor tried hard to re- 


call the name of a distant relative of Jason’s 


who had never been seen and who lived out 
in the country. 

“Suppose I could find a home—would 
you be willing?’’ She turned pleadingly to 
the psychiatrist, for the attendance officer 
was obviously bored at all this discussion. 
He could have ended it before it began. _ 

“We have set the case for Monday at © 
The attendance 


The Young Visitor was thinking hard. She 
must find that relative in the country and 
persuade him to give Jason a chance to make 


good. Maybe the beloved vagabond could 
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be made a useful citizen after all. 


this one of the joys she found in her work— 


the hope that just around the corner, or just 


beyond the next hill, she might come upon 
the El Dorado that would restore faith to 
one, and hope to another, and bring courage 
to some one else to face life bravely and 
turn defeat into victory? The Golden 
Fleece might be within her grasp. 

The interurban bus lumbered painfully up 
the hill five days later and sagging from side 
to side in motion with its wanderings the 
Young Visitor and Jason laughed and 
chatted in a spirit of gayety and good fel- 
lowship. It was the Great Adventure for 
both. To her, it meant that her faith in 
Jason might still be justified. (Of course, 
she didn’t analyze, but the thought that she 


might be right and the. “attendance officer 


might be wrong kept intruding itself.) To 
Jason, it meant a new start in a place where 
the kids wouldn’t know about his father and 
“that other woman.” 


Cousin John stood in the doorway sur- 


veying the pair as they came up the winding 
pathway. 
addressed himself to Jason. 

“So you’re the guy that’ s been running 
away?” 


The Young Visitor’s heart sank. All her 


theory about “ sia ” kept coming to 


Wasn’t 


Ignoring the Young Visitor he — 
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her mind. She dared not look at Jason. 
Would he think she had “tattled” too 
much? But Cousin John continued. 

“ Well boy, I want to warn you right now, 
if you try arty of that stuff around here, I'll 
crown you right at the start.” 

The Young Visitor gasped. This was 
terrible! She had made a fearful mistake. 
It was her turn to be contrite now. Out of 
the corner of her eye, she looked at Jason. 
He was beaming as he had never beamed 
before. In his eyes was profound admira- 
tion for this superior creature before him. 


He had found his match, at last. 


Six months later, the Young Visitor was 
again swaying to and fro in the rumbling 
bus, this time homeward bound. Jason had 


not only kept his promise not to run away 


but he had made good in school. Frequent 
visits had increased her faith in his possi- 
bilities. Whatever pride she felt in her own 
achievement had been rudely shattered to- 
day, when drawing himself up to his full 
height Jason asked proudly, 

. Say, Miss, ain’t it about time you quit 


comin’ to see me?” 


There are surely different species of the 
Golden Fleece, but is there one whose find- 
ing presupposes the elimination of the 
searcher? Maybe Ned would know the 
answer tonight. 


REVIEWS 
WHITHER CO-OPERATION? 


HE Co-operative MovEeMENT IN SOCIAL 
Worx: W. J. Norton. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1927, 373 pp. 

FINANCING SOCIAL Work: Proctor and Schuck. 


Much of the of is of succes- 
sive movements, each riding the crest of its wave 
to an eventual place in the calmer waters of an 
equilibrated social program. The charity organi- 
zation movement, the settlement movement, the 


movement for legislative reform, the Christian 


Associations held their sway in the latter part of 
the last century. Public health, child placing, 
recreation and leisure time, Americanization, voca- 
tional guidance, and a host of others have had their 
day. The story is much the same: an initial period 
of invention and experimentation by a few devoted 
pioneers; a space of rapid expansion usually due to 
effective promotion, or to some external circum- 
stance, such as the war; a longer period of defla- 


tion, in which there is disillusion for those who 


have anticipated a too-easy solution of too many 


social ills; and a continuous analysis of processes, 


testing of results, development of scientific pro- 
cedure by sounder and more able leaders. 

The co-operative movement, during and imme- 
diately following the war, found the basis for its 
extraordinary growth in the application of the cam- 
paign technique to the central financing of com- 
munity social work. The rapid spread from a 
dozen or so community fund cities in 1917 to two 
hundred and fifty in 1927, raising $60,000,000, has 
projected questions of fundamental and far-reach- 
ing importance to present day social work and the 
community chest is now unquestionably entering 
the third stage of its development. 

_ We doubt if any movement in social work has 
ever had a more timely recounting of its history, 
or indeed a more complete and adequate interpre- 
tation of its experience than that which Mr. Norton 
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has now given us in The Co-operative Movement in 
Social Work. Admirably written, it not only 
calmly faces the problems which it might have 


been easier to evade, but throughout there is the 


unifying concept of a social work philosophy; and 
it is the expression and breadth of this philosophy 


which sets it apart from all previous contributions 


to this field. 


If it were not for the modern financial maeeian, 
there would be no community chests; if there were 
no community chests, the co-operative movement 
would either not be or would at least present a 
totally different picture. FFor one who wishes an 
exposition of this technique, or who needs a manual 
of practice, Proctor and Schuck have provided an 
excellent outline. It is no reflection upon their 


. book to place it, for the thinking social worker, as ., 


a supplement to Mr. Norton’s. Rather, it is con- 
cerned with the things in which the “chest move- 
ment” itself has, until very recently, been most 
profoundly interested, and from which the “co- 
operative movement” is the next step forward. 
Prospect cards, publicity, industrial givers, team 
divisions, quotas, speakers, direct-by-mail pub- 
licity—tthe whole very specialized technique which 
is basic to present day social work finance, the tools 
which every chest executive, every agency execu- 
tive responsible for raising his own budget, every 
commercial campaign agency uses to “ bring home 
the bacon.” This technique has been, as Mr. 
Norton plainly believes, the bread and butter of the 
co-operative movement. Its possession .by the 
- community chest has been one of the chief baits in 


securing the individual co-operation of different 


agencies. The extent to which the larger vision of 
effective co-operation is dependent upon the con- 
tinued success of that technique, we do not know. 


The fact that it has, so far, raised more money | 


than any other previous financial method has been 
sufficient to keep the wheel of co-operation slowly 

indi 

Indeed the answer to this question and to many 
others that both the friends and the critics of the 
community chest movement are raising must await 
a clearer understanding of the roots from which 
the community chest draws its strength. We know 
fairly well what it does: it raises money for a 
group of agencies which may or may not comprise 


all the social agencies of a community. The allot-— 


ment to each agency is distributed in accordance 
with certain rules of financial accounting, and the 
amount of the allotment is, on the whole, governed 
by negotiation and conference. It studies com- 
munity needs, efficiency, and division of work; and 
it endeavors by the subtle processes of education 


and, sometimes, the more obvious processes of con- 


trol, to translate some of the findings of its studies 
into reorganizations of programs and increased 
efficiency. 
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munity-wide, it maintains cordial contact with the 
“control group” of bankers, industrialists and 
merchants who are the leaders of local business and 
commercial life. For this same reason, it likewise 
establishes contact with the leaders of the religious 
groups. And, in a degree depending upon the 
effective importance of the groups and the ability 
of the chest leadership, these same contacts are 
maintained with other community groups—trade 
unions, women’s clubs, fraternal orders, and so on. 

These things it does to the immediate advance- 


ment of social work. But the community chest is, 


in itself, much more than the function which it 
performs for its constituent agencies. Mr. Norton 
and, in a lesser measure, Proctor and Schuck 


struggle to define what this new movement actually 


is, and to see the underlying forces on which its 
ultimate form and success must finally rest. It is 
not, obviously, a federation of agencies. Nowhere 


_ do the direct representatives of the agencies con- 


trol it, even in theory. It is something which they 
join for the benefits which accrue from it. It is 
not an organization of citizens comparable in any 
sense to the political state, although in many cities 
its contributing membership comprises a majority 
of its voting population. It is not even a corpora- 
tion, for the shareholders are not its beneficiaries. 
Perhaps we must look for our answer to that long 
series of fundamental conflicts that are continually 
cropping out in Mr. Norton’s analysis of its prob- 
lems, and which are inherent in the circumstances 


of its development. 

There is, first of all, a conflict illustrated in pe 
differing points of view of the two books. To 
Proctor and Schuck, co-operation, community rep- 
resentation, agency cénstituency and elimination of 
fraud and duplication are simply essential back- 
grounds for a good’ campaign. To Mr. Norton, 
the campaign technique is essential as a means of 
organizing the community for better social work— 
as a means of releasing the latent a of common 
community service. 


There is again in this movement the old waco : 
conflict between the east and the west: the east, 
with its contribution to technique and professional 


specialization; the west, with its contribution to 


organization and administration. There is in it 
the conflict between the trained worker, with his 
jealousy of his professional status and knowledge 
of superior ability, and the volunteer participant, 
with his desire for service and self-expression, or 
for control of policy and program. There is the 
age-long controversy between science and religion ; 
on the one hand, those agencies avowedly religious 
in purpose which are engaged in social service; on 


the other, that overwhelming desire to be of | 
' humanitarian service which is akin to religious 


experience and which so frequently finds itself 
opposed to trained knowledge and — 
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There is the conflict between community control of 
relative needs and the specialized needs of the indi- 
yidual agencies. The campaign itself represents a 
conflict between sentiment, which raises the money, 
and science, which gives the service. One whole 
chapter of Mr. Norton’s book is devoted to the 
conflict between the national and local interests in 
social work. A conflict—or at least a confusion— 


between the function and responsibilities of private 
and public philanthropy is ever present. And, 
finally, there is the fundamental conflict between 


the religious and economic groups that are drawn 
into its huge network. 
Out of such a welter of underlying opposites, 


can co-operation emerge from the thin expression 


of a sentimental ideal? Mr. Norton believes it 
can: first because of the cementing altruism which 


is inherent in all of us; and second because the 


community chest is developing. its mechanics and 
technique. 
He presents an ‘impressive argument. 
BrapLey 


HE ProsLeM oF THE HoME: Andrew 
Harnley. Boston, Badger, 1926, 146 pp. 


This book is probably a good portrayal of the 
state of mind of a large group of public leaders 
who feel real concern for the family institution, 
coupled with a conservative tendency to look back- 
ward to the institution as it was rather than for- 


ward to what it may become. Well, we need con- 


servation as well as revolutionary proposals. It is 
not a book of research, but its comments are based 
on wide popular reading, and on common sense ob- 
servation and reflection. Its informal style and 


generally hopeful attitude will win popular readers. 


Academic teachers and social workers should 
recognize such work as allies in leading the popular 
mind to weigh values and to consider proposals of 
reform while more slowly moving science is arriv- 
ing at solutions of social problems. 

This discussion by a Lyceum and Chautauqua 
lecturer has chapters on The Genesis of the Home, 
The Disintegration of the Home, Divorce and Re- 
marriage, Over-production of the Unfit, Under- 
production of the Fit, Wanted—Fathers and 
Mothers, To Marry or not to Marry, The Passing 
of Parental Authority, The Trend of Unrestrained 
Youth, and Looking for the Solution. 

B. R. ANDREWS 


SSENTIALS or Psycuiatry: George W. 
Henry. Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, 
1925, 199 pp. 


student “ psychiatric literature | gave vies 


superficial understanding and confidence. . . 
ims book represents the fulfillment of an aenlee 
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tion.” The chapters are uneven. The opening 
chapters, one on Personality Development and one 
on Personality Disorders, are the best in the book. 
They are clear, sound, and stimulating and if the 
entire volume was on their level of excellence, one 
could safely call it masterly. But, beginning with 
the classification and description of the psychoses 
there is too much condensation and they are writ- 


ten in the static and descriptive manner of the 


psychiatric literature of the past instead of in the 
dynamic manner of the early chapters. Among the 
remaining chapters there is one on Psychiatric 
Nursing by Adele Poston, R.N.; others on Special 
Precautions and Emergencies, Perchoontioleies of 
the Normal, Mental Hygiene, Psychiatric Social 
Service, Medico-Legal Aspects, and Psychiatric 
History, as well as a valuable bibliography. 

Like so many recent text-books, it shows the 
influence of Freud and his school; the unconscious, 
suppression, repression, compensation, rationaliza- 
tion, and sublimation are defined and illustrated. 

- The great and increasing importance of psy- 
chiatry in our civilization has brought about the 
need and necessity for a clear and accurate state- 


-ment of its present-day accomplishments. That 
“need is met by the volume at hand. Consequently 


it can be recommended to social workers, news- 
paper-men, lawyers, judges, magistrates, nurses, 


- and attendants in all penal and correctional institu- 


tions; in fact all whose work has to do with mal- 
adjusted human beings. LEONARD BLUMGART 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Eprror: 

The extent to which social relationships are 
used in social case work is the subject of a study 
I am making. I wish to correspond with members 
of other organizations who may be interested in 


- this or a similar problem. Will you help me 


secure material for comparison with my results by 
printing this description of the study? 

One phase of what Porter R. Lee would call 
“leadership treatment” in case work involves the 
changing of certain attitudes held by the client. A 
great deal of the worker’s time and energy is spent 
in actual attempts at changing attitudes, and so 
much more is expended in investigations and the 
other activities leading to these attempts that one 
may almost speak of the case worker as attempting 
to develop personality by changing attitudes. For 
certain phases of our work we have developed 
definite methods of technique but when one wishes 


help with this problem there seems nowhere to 


turn. Each worker seems to be a lone pioneer 
confronted by the necessity of working out his own 
methodology. To be sure we have reasoning, per- 
suasion, suggestion, interest, and motivation—both 
direct and indirect—offered as methods for our 
use, but these are all adapted more to securing cer- 
tain specific acts than to developing an attitude of 
mind which will be the accompaniment of a con- 
sistent course of action. 


; 


